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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE event of the week has been another serious dispute between 

Lord Dufferin and the Porte, owing toaspiteful insult levelled 
by the Sultan at the British Government. A number of Armenian 
porters engaged at Constantinople for service in Egypt 
were discharged upon the termination of the war, and sent back 
to their homes. They were arrested, by orders from the Palace, 
upon a charge of treason, for conspiring with the enemies of the 
country, and threatened with imprisonment and exile. Lord 
Dufferin’s remonstrance was met at first with the simple allega- 
tion that they were Turkish subjects, and then with the charge 
against the men; but he, of course, persisted, and at last 
declared that unless they were instantly released he would 
haul down his flag, and his Government would reconsider 
its policy of maintaining the suzerainty of the Sultan in 
Egypt. Thereupon the Palace yielded, and the men 
were released, to be, of course, marked down in detail 
upon other and trumped-up accusations. This is the second 
occasion within six weeks upon which it has been necessary to 
extort justice from the Sultan by menaces nearly amounting to 
declarations of war, the first one being the seizure, in impudent 
violation of all law, of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s mules. The 
Sultan, in fact, hoped and prayed for the success of Arabi Pasha, 
who was his tool, and not that of the National Party, and now 
that he is defeated, cannot control his spite. He is, as he always 
has been, the secret, deadly, and intriguing foe of Great Britain, 
or any other Christian Power which demands justice for his 
subjects, 


The papers of Friday are full of long telegrams from Cairo 
describing the procession of the Holy Carpet, which article of fur- 
niture is yearly presented by the Sultan to the Kaaba at Mecca, 
and blessed, admired, and almost adored, on its passage through 
Egypt. The ceremonial in Cairo, as described, suggests at 
once a religious rite, a chapter from “The Arabian Nights,” anda 
scene in a pantomime, but it was made splendid by the presence 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley and the whole British garrison. That 
was, we think, a mistake. Experience has taught the Indian 
Government to disconnect itself totally from native forms of 
worship, the people regarding the presence of the Infidels 
not as an honour to their creed, but as proof that they 
are Infidels, and as devoid of religious sentiment as the 
beasts. Even at Cairo, where the turning-out of the 
soldiers might have been interpreted as an honour to the 
Khedive, and not to the Holy Carpet, the Mussulmans felt a 
sense of intrusion, and exhibited it by suddenly altering the 
order of the procession, so as to avoid the escort of the Europeans. 


‘It is quite possible to protect the ceremonials of a creed without 


appearing to join in them, and in the East the populace respect 
rigidity in religious difference. Napoleon got nothing by calling 
himself a Mussulman, except contempt. 


Nothing whatever has been revealed of the Government plan 
for the settlement of Egypt, except that a British garrison of 
10,000 men will remain there for six months, at least. It will 
then be replaced by a new Army, which Baker Pasha proposes 





to fill with mercenaries alone; and by the Gendarmerie, which 
he desires to construct exclusively of Albanians. We have dis- 
cussed these projects elsewhere, but may mention here that 
neither has as yet been accepted. For the rest, though the air 
is full of rumours of negotiations with France, with Germany, 
and with the Porte, not one authentic sentence has yet been 
published. Indeeed, the Ministry have not been in London. 
All that is clear is that M. Gambetta hammers away every day on 
the necessity of restoring the condominium, that Lord Granville 
and M. Tissot have met in London to settle matters, and that 
Prince Bismarck is most friendly to English ideas, so far as he 
has heard them. For anything farther we must wait until Parlia- 
ment meets, unless, indeed, the Sultan, who is raging with 
annoyance, should dismiss Tewfik Khedive by decree. 





To judge from the French papers, which are not, however, 
very safe guides, the exact difficulty just now iv the way is the 
legal existence of the condominium, which cannot be abrogated 
without the consent of France. The British Government has 
proposed, according to the T’emps, to abolish the Control, and 
transfer its functions, as regards providing for the security of 
the Debt, to the Public Debt Commission, which represents Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. France will probably consent 
to this, as the political power of the Joint Control must be nil, 
while the Khedive listens only to England; but the French: 
Government is afraid of M. Gambetta, and wants some “ com- 
pensation ” to present to the Assembly. It is difficult to devise 
one, unless it be complete recognition of French claims in 
Tunis, to which there would be no objection in principle. France 
is in Tunis, and intends to stay there, and the more completely 
legal and secure her position there becomes, the less will she be 
tempted to abuse it. At present, France suggests everything, 
the Bey assents to everything, and no one is finally and visibly 
responsible. The French Government fortunately does not 
forget that it quitted the British in the harbour of Alexandria, 
or that Sir Garnet Wolseley has quieted Tunis and Algeria, as 
well as Egypt. 


The correspondent of the T'vlegraph at Cairo, in a letter in- 
tended to be most friendly to Arabi Pasha, who, he thinks, 
originally believed himself a divine instrument, and fell into 
evil hands—those, namely, of Toulba Pasha and M. Ninet— 
gives a singular account of his personal courage. Unlike 
the founder of the Egyptian throne, and his great, though 
ruffianly, son, Ibrahim, Arabi Pasha was devoid of physical. 
bravery. He could not face shells and bullets, and was com- 
pelled, when action was imminent, always to remain in the 
background, and trust to subordinates, who habitually deceived 
him. Europeans in Alexandria confirm this story, which is 
supported by the account of Arabi’s manifest tremor in the meet- 
ing with Tewfik in the great square, when the Khedive had 
been advised, as Arabi probably knew, to shoot him dead on 
the spot. The defect is not without precedent among leaders of 
men. Louis XLV. never could be induced to face cannon-balls. 
Dupleix, who so nearly conquered South India, as Macaulay 
relates, confessed that he could not face cannon, the noise im- 
peding his genius; and Tantia Topee, the most formidable 
leader in the Indian Mutiny, a man with an astonishing power 
of organisation, issued a general order stating openly that he 
had arranged everything, but was too timid to lead his men. 
War is a singular réle for a timid man to take up, but men of 
perfect passive courage, who yet cannot face shot, are not un- 
common in the East. 








Two or three native accounts of the storm of Tel-el-Kebir have 
reached England. They all agree upon three points,—that the 
attack was a surprise, the Egyptian videttes having neglected 
their duty, owing, we imagine, to the extreme reluctance of 
Asiatics to move about at night, when spirits are abroad; that 
the guns were sighted for 2,000 yards, the officers reckoning on 
immense slaughter by the shells while the British crossed 
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the open ; and that the Egyptians, some Nubians excepted, were 
appalled by the hand-to-hand fighting. The Irish and High- 
landers struck them as irresistibly strong. One witness, an officer, 
says :—‘ It seemed so quick, they were scrambling over us, first 
over our right, and then rolling over all down the line like a wave. 
We never expected war like this. Our soldiers stood fire at a 
distance very well. On August 5th many were killed, and they 
were not afraid of shell; but these men came close up to us, 
and the only way to save life was to run away. The native 
soldier has never exercised this close way of fighting. No soldiers 
but the English could fight like that.” The odd point is that 
these men, under Ibrahim, beat Turks, whose bravery is past 
question, on the open plain. 





Mr. Justice Lawson has released Mr. Gray, who, while serving 
as High Sheriff, permitted himself to interrupt the course of 
justice by editorial comments on a murder trial calculated to 
destroy all confidence in the jury. He was sentenced for con- 
tempt of Court to three months’ imprisonment, to a fine of £500, 
and to find bail for three months more, to the amount of £7,500, 
The Judge now declares that “he is not without hope that the 
forces of law are again in operation,” that the Executive is firm 
enough to put its sufficient powers in motion for the sup- 
pression of disorder, and that the Commission is coming 
to an end. As he could not, when the Court had once 
risen, release Mr. Gray, and as no other authority has 
any power in the matter, he releases him after an im- 
prisonment of six weeks. He must, however, pay his 
fine of £500. The money has been paid, and Mr. Gray has 
returned to his home, amidst very slight evidences of popular 
rejoicing. The release of Mr. Gray is probably judicious, as 
the sentence upon him kas had its effect, and will certainly 
warn any future High Sheriff that his duty towards the State 
takes precedence of any duty, real or imaginary, towards the 
public. A policeman is not to resist an order of a Court because, 
in his judgment, it would be for the general good that the order 
should be disobeyed. 


A most important deputation of Ulster Liberals waited on 
Mr. Trevelyan at the Castle on Tuesday, to represent to him 
that the Land Act had been impaired by the appointment of 
Valuers to aid the Sub-Commissioners. Valuers lived by the 
landlords, they thought with the landlords, yet they were now 
allowed to give uncriticised evidence to the Sub-Commissions, 
“behind backs.” Mr. Trevelyan made a conciliatory reply, 
declaring that the Government had full sympathy with the 
tenants, that the valuers were appointed to quicken the action 
of the Land Courts, and that there was no reason for believing 
that future decisions would be less satisfactory than the past. 
In one Court, twelve applications were made about farms whose 
collective rent was £425. The Sub-Commissioner valued the 
farms at £344, and the valuer at £340, and the rent was fixed 
at £350. There was no ground for apprehension, more especi- 
ally as it was well known that the County-Court Judges, who 
were always assisted by Court valuers, on the whole fixed rents 
lower than the Sub-Commissioners. The valuers, moreover, satis- 
fied the landlords, and thus diminished the most real of all the 
grievances, the great number of appeals, which the landlords 
could pay for much better than the tenants. The deputation 
were satisfied with the speech of the Secretary for Ireland, 
which was at once sympathetic and exhaustive, and pledged the 
Government, should a grievance be ultimately found to exist, to 
remedy it. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Wednesday delivered two speeches 
at Glasgow. The first, to the Tory caucus there, called locally 
the “National Union of Conservative Associations,” dwelt on 
the advantages of organisation; and the second dealt with 
general politics. He acknowledged that the Government had 
been rendered popular by the Egyptian war, and was now 
“riding on the top of the wave,” but held that the war had 
been created by Liberal folly, in not putting down Arabi at 
an earlier period. “Mr. Gladstone was travelling along 
with such velocity, that he every now and then turned 
a corner and shot off a colleague,” and the people would 
therefore soon doubt his driving. They would find that 
he would want to pay for the war out of the taxation of 
the year, that his proposals on Obstruction were bad, and that 
he still believed in his “ flimsy ” remedial legislation in Ireland; 
whereas the peace in that country was due wholly to the drastic 
Crime Prevention Act. He would suggest as a motto for the 








Conservative banner, “ Freedom,”—freedom of debate 
of contract, freedom of opinion. Sir Stafford’s oratio 
sidered in Conservative circles meek, and no doubt h 
luckily placed. His real oratorical talent is for mj 
the apparent meaning of outrageous acts, 
no opportunity for its display. 


freedom 
1 is con. 
e is un. 
nimising 
and he has just now 





Mr. Lowther will be much more acceptable to real Tories H 
made aspeech at Hull on the same day, and beginning by ie es 
that no party ought to make capital out of a national titi. 
he poured out his soul. Arabi had only learnt his lesson from 
Mr. Gladstone. He had seen agitation succeed. He had seen 
a defeated British army withdrawn, on the plea of blood. 
guiltiness. He thought that if defeated, he would be entertained 
in Kensington, like Cetewayo, and presented to the Queen, As 
for the destruction of Alexandria, the Kilmainham Treaty 
taught him how to let out gaol-birds. As to Ireland, the con. 
duct of the Government had been disgraceful, and if the “iron 
hand” were withdrawn, the monster would break loose again, 
(Mr. Lowther, then, admits that the iron hand cures nothing ?) 
He should resist the Closure with all his might, for he did not 
believe the country wanted any more grandmotherly legislation, 
On the following day, Mr. Lowther, at Beverley, described the 
Liberals as “the natural enemies of agriculture,” they enter. 
taining the “ sinister” wish “to transfer some of the farmer's 
burdens to the landlord.” This is the kind of thing which de 
lights Tories, and makes them wish that Mr. Lowther were 
intellectually competent to be a leader. 


The next general election in Italy has been fixed for the end 
of the month, and will be one of singular interest. The num. 
ber of electors has been increased fourfold, aud now includes 
every man who can read and write, while the election will be 
taken by Scrutin de Liste, instead of by districts. The result 
is expected to be the extinction of groups, and the formation of 
a strong majority which will govern Italy for some years, The 
nature of this majority is unknown, but the moderate Liberals 
expect victory, as both the Reactionaries and the Ultra-Liberals 
have raised the Jingo banner. The former say that Italy has 
not enough prestige in Europe, and should increase her Navy, 
while the latter desire to redeem Italia Irredenta, including 
Trieste. It is thought that such projects will irritate the 
electoral mass, Italians possessing a fund of shrewd common- 
sense. The people, too, are very heavily taxed. The Ministry, 
however, have taken a great leap in the dark, and may find that 
the new electors desire things which only new men will consent 
to give them. 


The extraordinary range of the demands raised by the 
Italian “ Irredenta”’ party is best shown by the statements ot 
the official “ Elements of Geography,” published in 1877, for 
the use of schools. In this publication, scholars are informed 
that Italy is now divided politically into the Italian Kingdom, 
the Republic of San Marino, the Tyrol, and Istria, which are 
part of Austria; Corsica and Nice, which depend on France; 
the Ticino, which is included in Switzerland; and Malta, which 
depends on England. Trieste, it should be noted, has belonged 
to the Hapsburgs for 500 years; and Malta is not even 
Italian by nationality, her people being hybrids, who speak 
a dialect of Arabic. The Irredentists would show themselves 
better informed, and quite as practical, if they claimed a more 
important island, namely, Britain. There is no doubt that it 
was an Italian province once, and no evidence that Rome ever 
surrendered her claim, either by treaty or decree. The 
Emperor, when he withdrew the Legions, only told the people to 
defend themselves ; just as we told the New Zealanders, who 
are, nevertheless, her Majesty’s subjects. As it is laid down in 
the new code that “‘ Nullum tempus occurrit Italix,” Britain is 
a dependency of Rome, and should be reclaimed at once. 
There are quite as many Italians in London as in Malta. 


The Church Congress was opened at Derby on Tuesday, with 
a sermon from the Archbishop of York. The attendance has 
been large, exceeding 2,000, and the proceedings of the most 
varied character, while the mark of the year has been a certain 
tolerance of differences of opinion. The Bishop of Lichfield, 
who gave the opening address, specially alluded to this as one of 
the good results obtainable from such meetings, and pointed to 
the variations in the dominant tone of the Apostolic Epistles 
as proofs that even Apostles differed among themselves. “It 
would not be impossible for a scoffing spirit to affix our 
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odern party names to some of these writers themselves.” 
* f 


The most hopeful means of healing differences was to 
pring men together to take counsel in brotherly love—a sug- 
estion which the record of Parliaments does not quite 
8 tify. The meetings have been affected by the key-note thus 
a ok and the absence of bitterness in the discussions has 
a noteworthy. There has even been a feeling manifested 
that in presence of the new Paganism, the Church will be the 
better for allies, even if they be Dissenters or members of 
the Salvation Army, whose proceedings, it has been clear 
throughout the sittings, have made an almost inexplicably deep 
impression upon the Clergy. Whatever the subject, hardly a 
speaker ended his discourse without some allusion to the new 
sect, almost invariably betraying a certain wistfulness, as if he 
wished that the Church were, in success with the masses, as 
well as in claim, what the Bishop of Lichfield called it, “ the 


; bby 
true Salvation Army. 


We have stated elsewhere what seems to us the drift of the 
discussions on Church organisation. It is distinctly, to use 
short words, towards an anti-sacerdotal system, and representa- 
tive management in the Church. The discussion on the relation 
of the Church to negative thought was singularly courageous. 
The Rev. J. M. Wilson, for example, of Clifton College, read a 
remarkable paper, in which he stated that Churchmen were 
and must be free thinkers, and could not define the limits 
of thought, though they could define those of member- 
ship. The limit of thought could not be contained in a 
book, still less in an interpretation of a book. Mr. W. B. 
Brown declared that authority was only one species of 
evidence, and the Bishop of Bedford maintained that the true 
answer to those who propounded the immutability of law as 
fatal to the Christian scheme, was to study the phenomena of 
the will, which constantly interfered with law. Assuming a God, 
he also must have will. There is no evidence of the general 
recention of these ideas, but we quote them as evidence of the 
stronger and more masculine style in which men are beginning 
to speak at these Congresses. 


A correspondent of the Daily News states that the Legislature 
of New Zealand is about to try two experiments of very great 
moment. One is a Land Bill, supported by Sir George Grey, 
the principle of which is that the colony shall sell no more land, 
but shall give leases of twenty-one years, with provision for com- 
pensation, if the lease is cancelled at the end of that time. It is 
believed that this arrangement will be a great temptation to 
settlers, yet leave to the Government the ultimate control of the 
soil, It may prove so, but we suspect that the English hunger for 
free ownership. The other Bill, brought in by Major Atkinson, 
provides for compulsory insurance. Hvery man must pay 
either £66 down before he is twenty-three, or 2s. a week for 
twelve years, in order to secure 15s. a week if single, and 
22s, 6d. a week if married, during sickness, and 10s. a week as 
superannuation allowance after sixty-five. Those are bold pro- 
posals, and it is believed they may pass, the Radical Party 
supporting the first in particular very strongly. We en- 
tirely hope they will. Nothing can injure New Zealand 
much, except earthquakes, and if she will try experiments 
in social legislation for the benefit of closely-packed 
Europe, she will have a high place among the useful 
nations of the world. The Cantons of Switzerland, which 
ought to try them, distrust originality; while the States of the 
Union, with their marvellous facilities, try nothing except 
divorce laws, most of which are as old as Rome, and did not 
succeed there. Some colony, say, Fiji, should try Socialism 
pure and simple, and see what comes of it. 


The anti-Semitic feeling has extended to Austro- Hungary, and 
on Thursday week and Friday riots broke out in Pressburg. 
The rioters do not appear to have attacked persons with any 
ferocity, though some Jews were slightly injured; but they 
assailed the houses, breaking windows, and plundering any 
accessible shops. The police were called out, but were driven 
back, and the soldiers then cleared the threatened quarter with 
the bayonet. The Jews, full of stories from Russia and Berlin, 
were exceedingly alarmed, and 300 families quitted Pressburg. 
The Government of Hungary, unlike that of Germany, being 
in constant need of “ financial assistance,”—which, on the Con- 
tinent, means Jewish help,—acted with great rigour, M. Tisza 
placing Pressburg in a state of siege for one month, and order- 
ing all the military authorities to afford energetic support to the 





police. The riots, in which Magyars and Slavs appear to have 
joined, are now over, but the Jews no longer feel safe anywhere 
east of the French border. The cause of the rising in Pressburg 
was, as usual, dislike of the Jews’ commercial success, and of 
their tribal union, aggravated by a preposterous report—which 
has reappeared in all ages—of their having killed a girl for 
sacrifice. We wonder, that being so constant an accusation, 
whether homicidal mania among Jews ever takes that form. It 
does among many other Asiatic tribes. 

The Salvation Army has met with the usual persecution in 
India. Four of its members, including Mr. Tucker, once, we 
believe, an Indian Civilian, landed in Bombay in yellow dresses, 
and marched about with music, till the police—native—fancied 
a riot was breeding, and arrested them. ‘The magistrate 
fined them all, and on their declining to pay, sent them 
to prison, and told them that they must preach in proper 
places,—that is, anywhere where they did not want to preach. 
The effort:to make converts in such a manner is a little childish, 
but it seems hard, in a country where Mussulmans, Hindoos, 
Catholics, and any other sects which please, are allowed to hold 
all the processions they like, a few Protestant enthusiasts should 
be forbidden to march about. We do not believe that they would 
have excited the slightest feeling, any more than so many street 
minstrels ; but if they did, the Indian Governments know per- 
fectly how to maintain order. One word to the police, one hint 
to temple and mosque that rioting would not do, and “ General ” 
Booth and the whole Salvation Army might parade Bombay 
from morning to night unnoticed. 


A writer in the Times gives some figures which, in his judg- 
ment, indicate the rapid decline of the Chinese Empire, often 
mentioned by travellers of late years. ‘he Pekin Govern- 
ment took the census of the Empire in 1812, and stated 
the population at 360 millions. No general census has 
been taken since, but one was published recently of the 
province of Chekiang, and the population was found to 
have declined from 26,256,000 to 11,570,000. This is a 
decline of 60 per cent,, and is shown to be accurate by the 
decline of the land-tax from 5,856,000 taels to 2,120,000 taels. 
There is nothing to prove that the case of Chekiang is excep- 
tional, and there is, therefore, much probability that the foreign 
idea of the decline of the whole Empire is correct. All the 
Viceroys in reporting upon finance make the same statements. 
Chinese figures are nearly worthless, and the interest of the 
Governors in under-estimating revenue is strong; but the 
appearance of decline is reported from too many sides, to be 
passed over as imaginary. The causes are reported to be re- 
bellions and famines, but the numbers of the people may be at 
last pressing too heavily on the means of subsistence. 


The Doctors are getting dreamy. Dr. Richardson on 
Friday week delivered a lecture on cleanliness before the 
Sanitary Science Association, in which he laid down a 
most astounding proposition. After telling his audience 
that the proverb “Cleanliness is next to godliness” is 
not in the Bible, but is in “a Jewish tractate, the 
Mishna,” which is not a tractate, but a body of legal com- 
mentaries, he proceeded to say that, “If by some magic spell 
England could wake to-morrow physically clean, she would 
wake pure also in spirit, and godly in comprehensiveness of 
goodness.” Now, though Englishmen will not wake clean to- 
morrow, some Englishmen will. There is a class which is kept 
by law perfectly clean, with clean rooms to inhabit, and clean 
clothes to wear, which lives in the purest air, and, from 
a sanitary point of view, reaches very nearly up to Dr. 
Richardson’s ideal. That class is the population of our con- 
vict prisons. Are they pure in spirit and godly in comprehen- 
sion of goodness? Are they as much so as the dirty, 
unwashed, lice-covered monks of the Thebaid? The tub is a 
good institution and the broom a useful instrument, but when 
Dr. Richardson talks of them as moral regenerators, he talks 
as much nonsense as an old friend of ours did who always 
maintained and believed that the Scotch were the ablest people 
in the world because their brains were fed with porridge, 
“Moses, Munoo and Mahommed, made cleanliness religion,” 
writes Lord Beaconsfield; but they did not thereby establish 
either purity or godliness. 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——_ 
BAKER PASHA’S PROPOSALS. 


i oe Government is arranging for the immediate difficulties 
of Egypt with energy and skill. It has evidently de- 
cided to give the Egyptian Administration time to reorganise 
itself and the country, to allow the popular effervescence a 
period within which to subside; and meanwhile, to hold a 
strong, or indeed irresistible, grip upon the Delta and the 
Canal. At the same time, it is most anxious not to throw a 
heavy burden upon the taxpayers, either in England, India, or 
Egypt, and to avoid creating a suspicion that it proposes an 
occupation so indefinite as to amount to annexation. With 
these views, it has sent back the Indian Contingent with a 
rapidity for which the Departments were hardly prepared, has 
withdrawn the Guards, the Highlanders, and a portion of the 
Artillery from Egypt, and has announced semi-officially to all 
the world that it will retain only 10,000 men in Egypt, and 
those only for six months. Under this arrangement, Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Port Said will be firmly held, the Khedive will 
be sheltered until his new Army has been brought together, 
India will be relieved of further cost, and the expense of 
occupation being divided between England and Egypt, the 
pressure on the British Treasury will be reduced to an 
endurable figure. We shall, we presume, pay the ordinary 
expenses of the 10,000 men, while Egypt will defray those 
which arise from the occupation. 

This arrangement may be pronounced wise, as it is certainly 
expedient; but it leaves the future dependent upon the rapid 
and successful organisation of the new Egyptian force, and 
we do trust that upon this subject the Cabinet will not con- 
fide overmuch in any subordinate whatever. The moral 
responsibility rests with them, and they should decide on 
their own plan. We distrust the opinion of any official in 
Egypt while under the impression of the recent mutiny, and 
regard the plan attributed in two separate narratives to Baker 
Pasha as radically bad. That officer, now first military 
adviser to the Khedive, has, it is said, warned Tewfik that 
there must be an Army, a Gendarmerie, and a Municipal 
Police, an organisation against which we have nothing serious 
to say. That is the French system, and the Indian system, 
the Gendarmerie being there called “ Military Police,” and it 
is open only to the criticism that the Gendarmerie will be 
much more costly than soldiers, and not nearly so efficient or 
well disciplined. Baker Pasha, however, further advises that 
the whole Army should consist of foreign mercenaries, that 
the entire Gendarmerie should consist of Albanians, and that 
only the Municipal Police should be Egyptian, suggestions which 
seem to us worse than doubtful. It is not fair, in the first place, 
to shut out all Egyptians from military careers in their own 
country, and deprive them of the immense advantage they 
may derive from a conscription, leniently and carefully 
administered. The old conscription was most cruel, in fact a 
slavery ; but a remodelled conscription law, covering only five 
years at most, as in France, allowing exemptions for house- 
holds with only one son, and insuring the men against tyranny 
by a system of court-martials, might be made as excellent a 
school as the Italian Army has proved for the Neapolitans. 
The Egyptian peasantry suffer first of all from just that want 
of self-reliance and of the power of acting in unison which 
military training confers. There is no need to abolish con- 
scription because it has been abused, and no excuse for declar- 
ing an Egyptian unworthy to be trusted with arms in his own 
country. The new force, again, is to be exclusively foreign 
and mercenary, and must, therefore, consist of condottieri 
attracted from the whole world, either by high pay, or by great 
privileges, or by licence to oppress the population. That is a 
revival of the ancient system of mercenaries, which Europe 
has abandoned, as not only intolerable to self-respecting 
peoples, but as iniquitous. No one has a right to kill 
for the hire only, The new Army, whether composed 
wholly of Europeans, or of Europeans and Asiatics combined, 
a dangerous and untried experiment, will be detested by the 
population, will have no motive for maintaining exact disci- 
pline, and will either be politically dangerous, as a Pretorian 
Guard usually is, or, if faithful to the Khedive, will place in 
his hands an irresistible instrument of tyranny. He could not 
order English soldiers or marines to commit a massacre, but 
his mercenaries, armed with the fearful strength of modern 
civilisation, will be subject to him alone, irresponsible to any 
civilised State, unfettered by any civilised opinion. Even the 
Swiss Army of Naples proved unendurable to modern opinion, 


LT 
and the Khedive’s Army will neither possess the Swiss tradi- 


tion of fidelity to death, nor be surrounded by a po : 

the same colour, religion, and general habit at + goa . 
men, If Asiatics, they will oppress the people; if Euro aoe 
they will despise their employers. To organise such By s ; 
will be to step backwards two hundred years, and set an e : 
ample which will be caught at by every Asiatic State till the 
single check on despotic cruelty, the power of insurrection ti 
become impossible. It would be far better, if the Khedive 
must have a European guard, to lend him 5,000 British 
Marines, under their own officers, and responsible for their dis. 
cipline and conduct to the Admiralty. They, at least, mi ht 
be relied on not to become mere instruments of oppression : 

The Mercenary Army will, bowever, be less intolerable then 
the Albanian Gendarmerie. That Baker Pasha should wish 
to secure such men, the bravest, most warlike, and most en- 
during of all Mussulman fighting races, is natural enough, but 
that the British Government should consent to cover Egypt 
with them is nearly inconceivable. The Albanians are by 
allegiance Turks, by habit of mind specially and singularly 
hostile to Europeans, and by nature the fiercest of all the races 
within the Turkish Empire. It will be nearly impossible to 
bring them under severe discipline ; and scattered through all 
the villages, accustomed to live at free quarters, and utterly 
contemptuous of the feeble Fellaheen, they must tend to 
become even worse oppressors than the European mercenaries, 
They are far more likely to quarrel with the mercenaries than 
to support them, and their very virtues, their independence 
fearlessness, and invincible personal pride, which in their own 
country make them so interesting a people, will make them 
the most intractable of murmurers. Baker Pasha, it is said, 
thinks he has a genius for commanding them ; and that may 
be true, but he is organising a system which is to endure for 
a period far beyond his life. 

Besides, just look at the matter in its broad aspect. We 
English ourselves hesitate to assume the administration of 
Egypt, because we wish to seem disinterested, and because we 
hold it more righteous to allow the people, even though 
conquered, to govern their own country for themselves. We 
could, as administrators, offer the Egyptians perfect order, 
perfect internal justice, and such material prosperity as in fifty 
years would make of Egypt, possibly of the whole valley of 
the Nile, a country richer than Belgium, and more civilised 
than Southern Italy. Every Egyptian would, within that 
period, be educated, every Nubian would have become a 
citizen, and Europe, its discipline, its ideas, and its commerce, 
would have a free road into the interior of Eastern Africa, 
Knowing those facts exactly, having behind us the whole experi- 
ence of Bengal, which is an expanded Egypt, we still abstain 
from annexation, partly, no doubt, from fear of Europe, but 
chiefly because in Liberal judgment it is not right that foreigners 
should govern even wisely, while natives can govern without pro- 
ducing unendurable anarchy. And then, under that theory, we 
are asked to introduce into Egypt one body of foreigners as an 
army, and another body as a gendarmerie, and a third body as 
civil controllers, to place all Egyptians under foreign swords- 
men, even in their own villages, and to disqualify five millions 
of people for service in the Army of their own land. And we 
are to do all this without giving in return the benefits which 
we could secure, and which, in part, compensate for the loss of 
freedom, without, in fact, holding ourselves and no others 
responsible for any miseries that the foreigners we have im- 
ported may bring upon the land. It seems to us that even if 
such a plan were safe, if it were certain that the mercenaries 
would hold Egypt as securely as the Mamelukes did, such a 
procedure would be monstrous, contrary in its very essence 
to every profession we have been putting forward to the 
world. We cannot believe that it will be sanctioned by the 
Government. 

What, then, is the alternative? Clearly, that the Egyptian 
conscription should be maintained; that it should be revised 
until it becomes lenient, just, and vivifying, as it might be- 
come; and that the conscripts should be commanded for a time 
by a new corps of officers, including Egyptians, specially chosen 
for the purpose. The absurd distinction between soldiery and 
gendarmerie should be abandoned, and the well-disciplined, 
well-commanded, and comparatively cheap native army em- 
ployed for all purposes in which military force is required. In 
the centre of the Army, to provide against sudden emeutes and 
ensure discipline, exactly as we do in a Queen’s ship with Marines, 
should stand the body of Artillerymen, exclusively European, 
kept apart from the people in their villages, and responsible 





either to Great Britain, or, if that is impossible, to a Com- 
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ovable upon British representation. That 
— kt not Ae" 1,200 men at the outside, armed 
— the Indian light steel guns, and travelling as rapidly 
" cavalry. Egypt would then have an amply sufficient 
ta ce, a police which could be shot for oppression, and 
> the military training which her people now obtain, and 
ich though they now, from a long tradition of oppression, 
¥islike and dread it, is essential to their development as a self- 
overning people. What is the meaning of all our fine words 
about self-government, if we are to reduce the people of Egypt 
to a crowd of rich, but unarmed peasantry, lying the moment 
the foreigners disappear at the mercy of the first invaders, be 
they Bedouins, Moors from Tripoli, or Abyssinian soldiers ? 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT GLASGOW. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has been this week ona 

S political pilgrimage to Glasgow. The primary object of 
his visit was to attend the first annual meeting of the “ National 
Union of Conservative Associations,”—a kind of consolidated 
caucus, which it appears that the Scotch Tories have recently 
set up, and the first, and to our minds, the more interesting of 
his two speeches, was addressed on Wednesday afternoon to a 
select gathering of the “ wirepullers,” as they would be called 
by the Conservative Press, if they had the misfortune to be 
Birmingham Radicals, by whom the new institution is 
manipulated. To this company of the initiated Sir Staf- 
ford confided his theory of the Tory defeat at the 
polls in 1880, and his view of the methods by which 
the lost ground is to be recovered, and the future triumph 
of the party assured. There were three great factors, 
he says, in the last election,—the Midlothian speeches, the 
«great Birmingham caucus,’ and the activity of the late Mr. 
Adam. Inflammatory rhetoric, a “ formidable engine” 
worked by “unscrupulous men,” and the dexterous strategy 
of an accomplished Whip,—such were the forces which placed 
the Liberals in power. It is a curious proof of Sir S. North- 
cote’s sincere belief in the truth of this singularly mechanical 
and pnerile explanation of one of the greatest popular move- 
ments of our time, that the whole gist of his advice to the 
Scotch Tories is that, without directly borrowing the wicked 
inventions of the enemy, they should hew out for themselves 
colourable imitations of the worst of them, which will be 
equally serviceable when the moment of conflict comes. “ Our 
opponents,” he says in effect, ‘ succeeded, because they made 
free use of the caucus and the stump ; if we are to succeed, we 
must not shrink from the stump, and we must have, under 
another name, a full-blown caucus of our own.” He regards 
Mr. Gladstone’s election speeches with the most settled 
aversion, and virtuously remarks of the Midlothian campaign 
that it “was not conducted on the lines to which we have 
regard.” But a few sentences later on, we find him laying the 
greatest stress on the importance of frequent “* demonstrations 
and address2s,” and declaring the readiness and eagerness of 
the Conservative leaders to stump the country, as occasion 
requires, So, again, no vituperation is strong enough for the 
deserts of that terrible “engine,” patented at Birmingham, 
and “worked upon a system which influences to a 
very large degree people who are ignorant, and induces 
them to uphold and support views which are altogether untrue.” 
But what is Sir Stafford Northcote’s remedy? ‘ What we 
want to see,” he says, “is a well-constituted Association,” 
which will “combine within itself many functions,” and 
amongst others, it would seem, the functions of being the head 
and centre of a number of affiliated local organisations, of 
keeping up the machinery of registration, of collecting and 
circulating political information, of directing and supervising 
the aggressive efforts of the party,—of doing, in a word, all the 
dirty and disreputable and despotic things which make the 
name of the Birmingham Federation stink in the nostrils of 
every good Conservative. Sir S. Northcote, with his boundless 
faith in the infinite mischievousness of the enemy’s caucus, 
naturally sees no limits to the beneficent activity of his own. 
There are, he tells us—and we can well believe it—questions 
upon which members of his party “have really never been 
brought to think.” Upon these questions, the Conservative 
nion will disseminate knowledge and promote discussion, 
nd it will soon be found that those who are now a little back- 
ward “ when they do debate and discuss, are undoubtedly very 
capable indeed of understanding and appreciating proportion- 
ately.” But the main work of the new organisation will be the 
carrying on of a gigantic propaganda among the electors, the great 
mass of whom, as Sir Stafford Northcote believes, are attached to 





neither side, swayed by the influence of the moment, and to be 
won over by those who ply most vigorously the party machinery. 
If Sir Stafford were anywhere near the truth in his concep- 
tion of the forces which really move the constituencies, his 
advice to the party managers would unquestionably be sound. 
But where, even in the records of American electioneering, 
is there to be found a more naked statement of the “ machine 
theory ” of politics ? 

In his evening speech, Sir Stafford Northcote set himself a 
more difficult task. Whatever other people may say—and 
the data for forming a trustworthy opinion are extremely 
scanty—he evidently believes the war to be a really popular 
war. It has been carried through with a rapidity and a 
success which make the stock criticisms upon our adminis- 
trative shortcomings for once out of place. It has, moreover, 
so completely transformed the situation in the East, that 
the details of the wearisome and complicated diplomatic 
maneuvring which preceded it have for a popular audience 
no more interest than so many chapters of Thucydides. 
In all these respects, it differs from the wars undertaken 
by the late Government, none of which, either in its 
inception or its progress, afforded an excuse for national 
enthusiasm, or secured even a momentary oblivion for the 
errors of statesmanship which provoked it. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was thus in a peculiarly unfavourable position for 
hostile criticism. He roundly declared the war to be unneces- 
sary, and therefore unjustifiable. But when he came to 
reason out the point, all that he had to say was this,— 
that Arabi might have been put down sooner and at a 
smaller cost, if the Government had shown the same firm- 
ness that the late Government showed in its dealings with 
Egypt in the days of Ismail. This is not an argument 
which is likely to have much weight with the electors, who 
know that it is out of Lord Salisbury’s ill-advised arrange- 
ments in Egypt that all our recent troubles have sprung, and 
who cannot get Sir Stafford Northcote or any other Conserva- 
tive critic to tell them at what moment, and by what act, the 
overthrow of Arabi might have been bloodlessly achieved. The 
main interest, indeed, of this part of Sir S. Northcote’s 
speech lies, not in the substance of his criticism, which was 
meagre and ineffective, but in its tone, which was definitely 
and resolutely hostile to the Government. It has been 
commonly said, during the past few weeks, that their success 
in Egypt has enormously strengthened the position of the 
Ministry at home from a _ party point of view, and 
some journalists have even gone so far as to assert that 
the victory of the Closure was won at Tel-el-Kebir. To 
us, on the contrary, it has always seemed more probable that, 
after the momentary glamour of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
triumph had passed away, it would be found to have 
detached no Tory votes, and to have produced little, if 
any, change upon the distribution of party strength. 
Sir Stafford Northcote plainly does not apprehend any 
defection from his own ranks, and summons his followers 
to the approaching Parliamentary campaign in a tone of 
unwonted aggressiveness and animation. His denuncia- 
tion of the Irish policy of the Government could hardly 
have been bettered for fierce unreasonableness by Lord 
Salisbury himself. If outrages have diminished, the 
credit is due to the “strong, firm Act” of last Session, 
and not to the “ flimsy ” remedial measures which preceded 
it, and which were carried by the Government, not from any 
conviction of their justice, but in subservience to an agitation 
which they were too weak to resist. To inspirit them in the 
coming struggle, Sir Stafford Northcote presents his party 
with new colours and a new motto. “Freedom!” is the 
simple device which is henceforward to be inscribed 
on their banners, and freedom means “ No Cléture,” “ No land 
commissions,” and “No caucuses.” We confess that Sir 8. 
Northcote’s new catchword does not seriously alarm us. Free 
speech, with no limit to loquacity; free contract, with no 
protection for the weak ; free opinion, with no power of organ- 
isation or collective action,—this does not appear to us to be a 
programme which will possess much attraction for the electors. 
Nor will it be much recommended by the practice of its 
authors, who already stand committed as a party to the Closure 
of debate by a two-thirds majority, who will be found before 
two years are over voting en masse for the compulsory inser- 
tion of a compensation clause in all farming contracts, and 
who can see nothing but good in the action of a caucus, so 
long as it calls itself a Conservative Union, and not a Liberal 
Federation. But Sir Stafford Northcote’s harangue certainly 
shows that Tel-el-Kebir has not dispirited the Tories, and that 
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they are not afraid to join battle with the Government which 
has conquered Arabi. 





THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF IRELAND. 


HE Government is constantly blamed for its failure to 
suppress assassination in Ireland. Nobody suggests 
what ought to be done, but every second man is ready to tell 
you that if the Government were more determined, and if the 
police were better organised, and if there were no juries, 
agrarian murder in Ireland could be easily prevented. We 
wish those who think thus would study carefully the evidence 
now being produced before the Special Petty Sessions of 
Armagh, and state frankly their ideas of the method by 
which such organisations as the one therein revealed can, in 
the absence of evidence, be swiftly or certainly “ put down.” 
The witnesses in that case may be telling falsehoods, or 
“improving” the evidence; but the Crown lawyers believe 
them, and allege that their statements can be supported by 
documentary evidence which cannot have been previously 
manufactured. If, then, their narratives are true, there has 
existed for years in Armagh and Monaghan a Secret Society 
or criminal federation, the object of which has been the 
commission of crime for social and political ends. This 
Society, calling itself the Patriotic Brotherhood, has affiliated 
Committees throughout those two counties, each of which 
acts independently in issuing and carrying out its sentences, 
and is, in fact, the Society for its district. Any one who 
chooses, who will take the oath, and who is accepted by the 
Committee, can join it, and thenceforward binds himself 
to pay a small subscription, and to murder, maim, or 
threaten any one whom the Committee considers an enemy 
to the country,—that is, who breaks the unwritten agrarian 
law, or supports, as against that law, the law of the 
land. “The object,” says one witness, who had been 
a member, was “to put down landlordism, agents and 
bailiffs, and to kill or murder any person who made him- 
self obnoxious to the members of the Society, and to free 
themselves from British rule.” The members, who speedily 
became numerous, for, besides the agrarian passion of the 
people, there was the temptation of enormous secret power, 
were bound to execute all orders, were promised defence in 
case of trial, and whenever a crime was commanded, were paid 
according to a well-understood tariff, not, we imagine, so much 
to remove scruples, as to provide for their subsistence while 
engaged on the Society’s “ work.” The selected men were, of 
course, well aware that disobedience was treachery, and 
treachery death; and, according to the evidence, they went 
out when ordered to stalk the victim as if they had been 
poachers after deer. Thoroughly acquainted with the person 
and the habits of the man condemned, and with the lie of the 
country, momentarily furnished with information by their 
confederates, and unable to draw back, they could hardly fail 
of success, and a victim once marked by a Committee was, in 
most instances, a lost man. No matter how slight his offence, if 
he had only as agent done his duty to his employer by giving 
notices of eviction, he was waylaid by men who would watch 
patiently for hours, renew the watch at intervals, and then 
shoot him as coolly as if he were an animal good to eat. One 
man, an agent, who by a providential accident escaped, was con- 
demned by the Committee as a tyrant, and watched for hours 
from behind a hedge by armed men, who, had he passed them, 
would have executed the sentence without remorse, but who, 
so far as appears, had no more personal animosity against hin 
than has a poacher against a pheasant or a hare. 

Will those writers to whom the government of Ireland 
Seems so easy, just tell us how this kind of murder is to be 
put down? It is impossible, of course, permanently to pro- 
tect the threatened individual. No agent could do his work 
and be attended by an escort all his life, nor could a whole 
country-side be so watched and patrolled by police that men 
who in appearance are ordinary labourers should never have 
an opportunity, by night or by day, of firing a shot from 
behind a hedge. Punishment there might be, but punishment 
implies evidence of some sort, and whence could evidence be 
obtained ¢ Beyond a suspicion that a Society was at work, the 
police, if the man once got home, could have no clue. The 
murderer has no confederates outside the Society. The 
murder is not committed by known enemies, or by 


those who benefit by it, nor is any article carried off which 
could be traced. There are none to suspect, except a class, 
and no possible witnesses, save by rare accident, except the 
men who are cognisant of the intention to commit the crime. 
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It was always from them that the police hoped fo 

it was to prevent the giving of such a a A ey: = 
force of the Society and much of the social force ti 


; f 
was directed. The informer, under English law, one a 
out publicly, and thenceforward, unless he were peenardl ts 


fly to the uttermost ends of the earth, or to live his life asa 
prison warder, he was a doomed man. He could be hunted and 
killed if he remained in Ireland as easily as an agent, while s 

long as he escaped, existence could be made a torment to hi 4 
by a public abhorrence such as in England hardly waits y nn 
the worst kind of criminal. It was scarcely possible ‘<n. 
fore, to obtain any but secret evidence; and when the Govern. 
ment at last determined to act on secret evidence thep 
failed. The central idea of the first Coercion’ in 
which expired last week, was to enable the Government. 
acting on secret evidence, to seize and imprison the 
men belonging to such Secret Societies, the village 
ruffians” of whom Mr. Forster originally spoke, The Act 
was passed by a dead-heave, and was acted on, the yer 

men, for example, now under trial having been suspects ; 
here the “special irony of fate” which binds Ireland to 
England once more stepped in. The Coercion Act covered 
politicians as well as criminals, and to pass it at all, it was in. 
dispensable that detention should be short, should be unaccom. 
panied by suffering, and should be free from any imputation 
of disgrace. An “arrest” signified, therefore, to the members, 
of such a society a pleasant detention, during which they 
were admirably fed, unworked, and unpunished ; while their 
families were provided for by the Society, and they themselves, 
when released, rewarded by a popularity so great as to act ag 
a social baptism, washing off all previous stains of character, 
Nothing better could happen to an Irishman of the lower 
kind than to be sent to Kilmainham. Arbitrary arrest was, 
therefore, useless, or worse than useless, for it satisfied the police; 
and except in arbitrary arrest there was, while the Societies 
held together, no hope whatever. The difficulty did not arise 
either from want of determination or want of power, but from 
circumstances which baffle a despotism in Russia, a semi- 
despotism in Singapore—where the Societies, called there 
“ Hoeys,” laugh in our faces and inflict death at will—and a 
Constitutional Government in Sicily. A General in occupation 
of Armagh, with irresistible force and unlimited power, could 
no more put down these Societies without information than the 
Magistracy could, for the execution of the innocent would 
only strengthen the Brotherhoods, by giving to their crimes 
some colour in their own eyes of justice, or defence of the 
country-side. There are no means whatever of putting down 
murderous Societies, except fines on the district, which are not 
just, though they may be excusable ; and life sentences passed 
upon secret evidence, as under the Thuggee Law, which English- 
men, wisely, as we think, will not sanction, and which would in 
a very short period breed entire crops of new crimes, murders 
of innocent persons suspected by the Societies of treachery. Is 
there, then, no remedy when the Societies grow rampant, as hap- 
pens in Ireland every twenty years? It isa hard thing to say, but 
we are doubtful if there is any, if any Government of any 
kind can do anything, except watch, prosecute in every prima 


facie case, and wait until the social instinct which, and not 


law, keeps down such crimes, revives within the district, and 
information of some kind becomes once more procurable. 
Torture has not helped the Russian Government against the 
Nihilists, any more than the right of interrogation has helped 
the Italian Government against the Camorristi. When 
& community approves poaching, or smuggling, or rick- 
burning, those offences are never extirpated; and the mag- 
nitude of the guilt involved in murder, as compared with 
those crimes, does not make its suppression one whit more 
easy. Murder makes more sensation, it is true; but then, 
also, it makes its votaries more desperate and more resolute to 
suppress or punish every kind of evidence. The best hope, some- 
times, we fear, the only hope, is in the steady, unrelaxing, but 
just execution of the law,so far as it can be executed, until 
the popular conscience, unseared by oppression and unde- 
bauched by legal tolerance, has again reasserted itself, and 
murder has become an act which only men utterly evil or 
made delirious by passion will perpetrate, and against which 
every man, save the criminal, is a willing or eager witness. 
The Government is bound to do all it can, to take powers, if 
powers are necessary, to reward informers, if only reward will 
bring out the truth ; but the experience of the world does not 
inspire much hope, except from a break-up of the internal 
cohesion of the Societies themselves, such as we hope 1s 
now occurring in Ireland. So long as there are large 
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. in which the conscience is dead, in which 
organise ih asian from calculation and without in- 
men Me rovocation, and make of evidence the single social 
dirite : long the force of the State, if it is a Christian 
ee 4] remain partially paralysed. A Pagan State might, 
Bale, W ut down agrarian murder in Treland at once and 
— executing every tenant who benefited by the 
fins ae e Roman Patricians “ put down” the murder of 
pany by that very rule, unhesitatingly carried out 
po 0 Christian State must wait, and trust to its own well- 
founded belief that an anti-social combination can be suc- 


cessful only for a day. 





PRESBYTERIAN PRELACY. 


E have been struck, while studying the proceedings of 

\ this Church Congress, with the steady drift of English 
Churchmen of all ranks towards what we can best define as 
Ecclesiastical Democracy. All speakers grow more favourable, 
year, towards the admission of the lay element, until 
roposals to allow the laity to perform all clerical functions 
ae the reading of the Absolution are debated without 
pitterness, and the laity can act only through a democratic 
representation. No one, so far as the reports show us, ven- 
tures to assign to the laity less than half the directing 
power in Church affairs, and many would leave them 
in practice much more. Moreover, whenever reforms in 
organisation are discussed, the grand change suggested is 
always the formation of a Council to advise and control the 
individual, whether it is called a Board, a Council, a Diocesan 

Synod, or a General Synod. It is, indeed, possible to evolve 

from the speeches at this Congress a complete Federal Repre- 

sentative Constitution for the Church of England, under which 
the parish would be managed by a Board, of which the Vicar 
would be chairman ; the diocese would be managed by a Synod, 
of which the Bishop would be chairman, with a veto ; and the 
Church would be governed by a General Synod, in which the 
collective Episcopate would hold the position of a chairman, 
with a veto. Every one of these projects found defenders 
and applause; and we do not see that any resistance was 
offered of importance though there is, perhaps, a sign of 
coming resistance upon the question of discipline, the Clergy 
rather dreading, if we understand one or two interludes, that 

Synods might be very severe in controlling their conduct, or, 

at all events, more severe than Courts are. 

This steady drift is the more noteworthy, for two reasons. 
One is, that the American and Colonial Churches, which are 
not established, are all adopting these modified representative 
ways, and leave exceedingly little power to individuals ; and 
the second is, that within a generation the hold of the Epis- 
copate over the Clergy has become perceptibly weaker. Parlia- 
ment has, on the whole, in repeated Acts, shown a disposition 
to strengthen Episcopal authority, until the Ordinary is now 
armoured in statutes, and can, if he pleases, make himself exceed- 
ingly unpleasant to any clergyman disliked by his parishioners, or 
of questionable opinions or conduct; but the extra-legal influence 
on which the Episcopal authority in a Disestablished Church 
would mainly rest has grown very much weaker. The High- 
Church Clergy have for years shown great contempt for Bishops 
as such, the Broad-Church Clergy incline to consider them over- 
seers; and though the Evangelical Clergy rather put their 
authority forward, we question if they would do so, were it not 
that, owing to some legal decisions, Erastianism is to them con- 
venient, A beneficed Bickersteth would, we fancy, defy a mitred 
Pusey quite as boldly as a beneficed Pusey would defy a mitred 
Bickersteth, both High Church and Low Church in the last resort, 
declaring that the power of the Keys, as interpreted by Pro- 
testants, rests rather with the whole Presbytery than with the 
Bishop. Disestablishment, by setting Episcopal individualities 
more loose, and favouring the election of vigorous rather than 
of safe Bishops, would increase this tendency, till the wearer 
of the mitre might become in most dioceses a very constitutional 

monarch indeed. He would confirm and ordain, but he would 
not govern. 

We are not about to-day to discuss the good and evil of this 
tendency, the existence of which, contrary as it is to the actual 
legal organisation of the Church, any clergyman can test for 
himself, by merely reading the speeches at this Congress, and 
particularly the interlocutory deliverances of less known or 
insignificant men—always the most instructive feature in such 
gatherings—but only to record it, and add the suggestion that 
at the next Congress the “relation of representation to true 
Church organisation” should be raised to the front rank 


year by 





among the subjects of debate. It will be good for the 
Church to hear what the Bishops and Doctors have 
to say about that, as well as the ecclesiastically-minded 
laymen, who have not yet realised that there can be such 
a thing as a mitre in commission. Drifting is never 
a very safe process, even if the drift is towards good 
harbourage; and there must be a point at which re- 
presentation will be found inconsistent with any Epis- 
copate at all. The moment that is clearly seen, as it was 
seen in the first debates of the Disestablished Irish Church, 
there will be a furious reaction, based upon the theorem which 
a Mr. Roberts, in this Congress, embodied in the noteworthy 
speech in which he protested against turning Clergymen into 
philosophers searching for truth, instead of “the appointed 
transmitters of a Divine Message.” It is well to avoid that 
reaction, and also the jar and shock which will be felt, when it 
is perceived that all parties in the Church are rushing fast 
towards the Presbyterian organisation, modified by the addition 
of Episcopal “ Moderators.” 





THE WORK OF THE LONDON POLICE. 


HE brief and business-like Report of the Commissioner of 
Police for the Metropolis is presented to the public in 
such a form, that it is likely to receive less attention than it 
deserves, Sir E, Henderson confines himself to a bare enumera- 
tion of facts and statistics, making few comments, drawing no 
deductions, and leaving the public to form their own estimate, 
both of the difficulties of his task and of the efficiency 
with which it is performed. And yet there is probably no 
official in the world whose review of his year’s work 
presents such a startling array of eloquent figures, or who 
might so excusably yield to the temptation to magnify 
his office and to advertise its achievements. The ease 
and certainty with which order is maintained, life and pro- 
perty protected, and crime kept down, in London, con- 
stitutes one of the greatest and least appreciated triumphs 
of administrative skill; and it is well that we should be obliged 
from time to time, by Reports like Sir E. Henderson’s, to realise 
the wise economy of force, and the exact adaptation of means 
to ends, by which it is accomplished. Few persons, we imagine, 
have any idea of the numerical weakness of the Police, in 
proportion to the extent of the area over which they are set. 
The inhabitants of the Metropolitan District—and it must 
be remembered that in all Sir E. Henderson’s figures, the 
City proper is excluded—numbered last year 4,790,000. 
The population of London is, therefore, nearly three times 
that of Greece, and considerably exceeds that of Scotland 
or of the Netherlands. In the 690 square miles which 
lie within a range of fifteen miles of Charing Cross, 
there are more people than are to be found in the whole 
of the Queen’s dominions in North America. During the last 
thirty years, 400,000 new houses have been - built, and the 
length of streets has increased by over 1,500 miles; and 
this rate of growth is being not only maintained, but accele- 
rated, eighty-six miles of new streets having been constructed 
in 1881. London is, in fact, the most thickly peopled, the 
most rapidly spreading, and the richest province in the world, 
containing a greater mass both of accumulated wealth and of 
chronic destitution than is to be found gathered in the 
same space elsewhere, and adding every year to both with 
a speed and upon a scale to which history hardly affords 
any parallel. It seems difficult to believe that the 
whole of this vast and constantly growing area is patrolled, 
its traffic regulated, its huge criminal class kept at bay, and 
public peace and decency preserved, by a force whose total 
number barely exceeds 11,000 men, and whose effective 
strength for ordinary police purposes does not quite reach 
10,000. With a population of nearly 5,000,000, and with 
an aggregate of over 700,000 houses, London finds that an 
allowance of two policemen to every 1,000 inhabitants, and 
of fourteen policemen to every 1,000 houses, is sufficient to 
maintain the authority of the Law. 

To many persons, the proportion will seem unduly small, 
and they will, perhaps, be inclined to attribute to it the 
occasional failures to track down sensational criminals, 
about which so much noise is made; while the steady, 
silent, almost mechanical action of the Police, which 
has given to life and property in London a security 
nowhere else attainable under anything like the same 
conditions, passes almost without acknowledgment. There 
can be no doubt that it is in Detective work that 
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the London Police shows least efficiency, partly, perhaps, 
from a lack of the intelligence and special education which 
this kind of employment requires, but still more from the 
reluctance of English officials to sanction the introduction 
here of the systematic espionnage and the organised trickery 
which are habitually resorted to by the Continental detectives. 
It is, however, gratifying to find that even on this side the 
Police have made great progress since the establishment of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, five years ago. In 1881, 
for instance, there were 250 fewer felonies committed in 
London than in the preceding year, while the increase 
in the apprehensions for felonies was 710. In the pre- 
vention of crime, the Metropolitan Police are, unquestion- 
ably, the most successful in the world. Mr. Howard Vincent 
tells us that he has had communicated to him, in confidence, 
“ the official statistics on the crime of all the chief cities of 
Europe,” and he finds that although in London there is “ more 
than double the population and ten times the number of houses 
of the next largest capital, the proportion of serious offences, 
and more especially of violence against the person, is so much 
smaller as to admit of no comparison, despite the presence of 
thousands of persons socially expatriated from their native 
countries.” The figures supplied by Sir E. Henderson cer- 
tainly seem to show that the amount of serious crime in 
London is, all things considered, surprisingly small. The 
average number of felonies committed during the last 
five years has been about 22,000 a year, which gives a 
proportion of rather less than five felonies in the year 
to each thousand of the estimated population. The value 
of the property stolen or destroyed by criminals, after 
allowing for recoveries, has averaged during the same period 
about £100,000 annually. Housebreaking, however, appears 
to be decidedly on the increase in the Metropolis, the total 
number, including burglaries, having risen from 1,292 in 1880, 
to 1,431 in 1881. The Chief Commissioner, by way of 
accounting for this unsatisfactory feature in his Report, points 
out that in half the cases the offence was committed in 
houses where no person had been left in charge, and that in 
more than half the house was entered through doors or 
windows which had been carelessly left open or in- 
secure. But he does not explain the exceptional ineffi- 
ciency of the Police both in the prevention and detec- 
tion of this form of crime, which is known to have 
special attractions for the most skilful and dangerous class 
of criminals; and it is far from reassuring to discover that 
last year, out of more than 1,400 cases, apprehensions were 
not made in more than one case out of every seven, and con- 
victions were obtained only in one case out of every ten. The 
general result which the elaborate analysis of Sir E. 
Henderson suggests appears to be, that among the more 
serious kinds of crime, offences against property are much 
commoner in London than offences against the person. 

There are other features in the social life of London upon 
which the Police Report throws a good deal of light. The 
Chief Commissioner observes, for instance, that the four- 
wheeled cabs are growing fewer every year, while hansoms of 
improved make and omnibuses of various kinds are rapidly 
increasing. The horses in all public vehicles are of a higher 
class and are kept in better condition than used to be the 
case. We had hoped and believed that a similar improve- 
ment was beginning to be noticeable in the drivers, but it 
appears that the convictions both for drunkenness and for 
furious driving were considerably more numerous in 1881 
than in the previous year. The statistics of street accidents 
tell the same story. The number of persons run over and 
killed rose from 220 in 1880 to 252 in 1881, while the 
cases of maiming and injuring have steadily increased from 
2,500 in 1873 to 3,400 last year. Nor has begging in 
the streets fallen off so rapidly as might have been 
expected. The number of persons annually apprehended 
for this and the kindred offence of possessing “no visible 
means of subsistence” is about 3,000, or much the same as 
it was seven or eight years ago. The “incorrigible rogues” 
have also remained stationary at or about the figure 25 
for the last five years, and it seems probable that the same per- 
sons reappear every year in the class so labelled by the police. 
In the matter of drunkenness, there has been a steady decrease 
of apprehensions since 1878, when the highest figure ever 
known was reached ; and a still more remarkable falling-off in 
the convictions of publicans shows that the public-houses have 
passed into better hands, or are being more carefully con- 
ducted. Lastly, it should be noted that 700 persons attempted 
suicide in London last year, though considerably more than 








half were prevented from carrying out thei dieaecel 
Police. This shows a proportion of about is ten by the 
thousand of the population, which is, we believe, onl Seven 
below the average in the great cities of the world. my 





THE RECENT HISTORY OF CORBA. 


‘T now appears to be certain that the late di : 
I the little-known country of Corea arose hanes ‘tian 
made by the ex-Regent to oust the reigning King pie, t 
place himself upon the throne. Ambition, and not anim _ 
to the foreigner, was, therefore, the motive-power in & 
tragedy recently enacted at Seoul, during which a Queen | ; 
her life, and the Ambassador of a friendly State barely e3ca; al 
from his assailants. The ex-Regent had already taken a ni 
prominent part in the affairs of his country, and although his 
career, when on the point of attaining the most striking succesg 
has now been summarily cut short by the exercise of the 
Chinese prerogative, it may be interesting to record the principal 
achievements of a man whose career constituted in great pat 
the known history of Corea during the last twenty years, 

Li Hsia Ying, although a reputed scion of the reignin 
House, did not appear prominently on the scene of affain 
until the year 1864, when the last direct descendant of the 
founder of the dynasty died, without leaving an heir, or any 
near relative whatever. That dynasty had been founded in 
the sixteenth century by a successful and ambitious Minister 
named Li Chungwei, and during its long tenure of power it 
had never abused the privileges of its position, and had ruled 
with justice and moderation a docile population. The death 
of the last lineal representative of this family appeared conse. 
quently in the light of an irreparable loss to a sorrowing people, 
and either national gratitude, or a sound perception of what 
the situation required, prompted the search for some repre. 
sentative of the Li family to place upon the throne, 
The opportunity was thus afforded Li Hsia Ying to begin 
that game of ambition which, often renewed, has only now been 
finally arrested by the resolution of the Chinese Govern. 
ment. In conjunction with the Queen Dowager, he caused 
his second son, a boy of four years of age, to be proclaimed 
King, and placed upon the throne ; while he enjoyed the prac- 
tical rights of power, as a Member of the Board of Regency, 
The full extent of his ambition was not revealed at once, but 
the new King had not been long proclaimed, when his father 
openly took over the task of governing the State by himself 
and in his own name. In order to give eclat to his adminis. 
tration, he assumed the lofty title of Tai Wang Kun, and by 
this name, as near as the imperfections of spelling will admit, 
he has subsequently been known. Although his chief pro- 
jects were disapproved of by the Queen Dowager, and notwith- 
standing that he possessed no large or influential following of 
his own, Tai Wang Kun encountered no effectual opposition in 
carrying out his plans. His supremacy at Seoul became asevident 
as for some time previously it had been uncontested. Those who 
distrusted or disliked him hid their sentiments, and waited for 
the young ruler to grow up, when they might better be able 
to take action in his name. For the time, however, Tai Wang 
Kun regulated affairs as he felt disposed, and asserted his 
arbitrary sway over the people. 

Tai Wang Kun, although free from any grave cause of in- 
ternal disquietude, had, early in his tenure of power, reason to 
apprehend danger from without. The Chinese Government, 
through its representative, Prince Kung, had in 1861 surren- 
dered to Russia the vast territory of Maritime Manchuria, extend- 
ing from the Amour to the Tumen ; and the Russians had turned 
their acquisition to practical account by constructing the har- 
bour-fortress of Vladivostock, and by sending squadrons to ex- 
plore the opposite coasts of Corea. These movements excited 
alarm at Seoul, and the Regent requested M. Berneux, the 
French Bishop of Corea, either to induce the Russians to cease 
their activity, or to buy their departure by means of a deceptive 
treaty. Great promises were made of future toleration for 
himself and his religion, in the event of success; but M. 
Berneux’s decision was creditable to him as a man, if not in 
accordance with the fancied precepts of his order. He refused 
to be a party to a scheme for deluding any Europeans. The 
consequences of his decision proved fatal to himself, his com- 
panions, and the prospects of Christianity in Corea. The 
Regent, enraged at his refusal, gave orders for his immediate 
arrest ; and M. Berneux, a brother Bishop, and seven missionary 
clergy were thrown into prison. Three others alone made good 
their escape, having received timely warning of the approaching 
persecution, and were fortunate enough to find an European ship 
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t to carry them to a place : of safety. Meantime, 
Berneux and his companions in misfortune had met their 
‘. the Regent wishing to strike his own subjects with terror 
fate, | ‘ng how little he feared the foreign Powers. Not 
b Pe ieee, with their execution, he ordered them to be 
ane before death, thus increasing, if it were possible, the in- 
— his crime. The murder of the foreign Missionaries 
med to rouse in him a species of insane fury, for no sooner 
ee it consummated than he resolved upon ridding the land of 
had adopted the practice of Christianity. The 
al red issued ‘er a general massacre & /a St. Bartholomew, 
, 4 the emissaries of the Regent hounded down the unfor- 
pat converts, who fled for safety to the mountains. 
There is little doubt that religious zeal was used as 
3 cloak to cover the ambitious ends of Tai Wang 
Kun, and that many persons fell by the sword not 
ecanse they were Christians, but because they were openly 
or secretly opposed to his reyime. During this persecution, it 
was computed by competent native observers that more than 
10,000 persons were killed. The confidence of this despot 
was increased by the unfortunate failure of the French expedi- 
tion, under Admiral de Roze, sent to exact reparation for the 
murder of the Missionaries. Numerous causes of delay pre- 
yented the departure of that expedition until the month of 
September, 1866, when, however, the French flotilla appeared 
off the mouth of the river Hankiang, on which the capital, 
Seoul, stands. The difficult part of the enterprise had been 
accomplished, and a successful issue seemed assured, when 
either the incapacity of the commander, or dread of the un- 
known dangers to be encountered, resulted in the abrupt 
departure of the French ships. A detachment of marines had 
been caught in an ambuscade, and badly cut up, and Admiral 
Roze accepted this repulse as decisive of the war. 
The withdrawal of the French Fleet, when Seoul lay at its 
mercy, crowned the triumph of the Regent, who from that 
time was left in undisturbed possession of the power he had 
violently acquired. Three years ago, whether in deference to 
popular opinion or in the expectation of advancing some secret 
plan, Tai Wang Kun resigned the office of Regent, and placed 
in the hands of the young King the reins of government. The 
event was duly celebrated, and the marriage of the youthful 
Sovereign seemed to prove that Corea had escaped from the 
dangers of a great personal ambition, which thought only of 
its own ends, and nothing of the national wants. We now 
know that that hope was delusive, and that nothing was more 
remote from the ex-Regent’s mind than a permanent absence 
from power. Just as he put himself forward in 1865 
as the leader of the anti-foreign faction, so has he now sought 
to figure in the same character, at a period when it really seems 
as if “ the forbidden land ” is about to abandon its exclusive 
policy for ever. The violence to which he did not hesitate 
to resort reveals the character of the man, while the success 
which at first attended his design shows how well he must 
have arranged his plans. The murder of the young Queen, 
the temporary confinement of the King, and the bare escape of 
the Japanese Envoy, Hanabusa, seemed likely to herald the 
return of Tai Wang Kun to the seat of power. Happily, a 
different turn has been given to the course of events. A 
Chinese fleet and army have restored tranquillity to Corea, with- 
out further bloodshed, and the ambitious schemes of the ex- 
Regent have been overthrown, by his forcible removal from 
Seoul. As a prisoner at Paotingfou, he will be absolutely 
harmless, to either himself or his country; and the Corean 
Court will be able to carry on, undisturbed by his presence, 
that prudent policy of establishing a friendly intercourse with 
England and other nations which it was advised to do by the 
Chinese Minister, Li Hung Chang. 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NEW DISCOVERY. 


NGLISHMEN will not, we fear, be greatly impressed by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new definition of their greatest 

want. When he originally told a half-amused, half-awestruck 
population that the Middle-class, of which they were so proud, 
was wholly deficient in “sweetness and light,” and, in conse- 
quence, collectively made up nothing better than an enlarged 
Islington, there was, amid all the raspy criticisms, a visible 
Tesponse. The sentence was almost Papal in its pomp, the pre- 
tensions of the high-sniffing, new aristocracy, the aristocracy of 
Culture, were all embodied in the words; and universal Islington 
amated, in its half-articulate way, the trenchant satire upon its 
aa], Comfort in this world and the next. Still, there 
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was response. Whatever its impelling motive, whether Vol- 
tairean scorn or pitying kindness, truer sentence was never 
uttered; and while the words passed into the language, the habit 
of extolling the Middle-class as the source of all intelligence and 
civilisation, and the fly-wheel of the State machine, percep- 
tibly declined. We do not know that the citizens grew sweeter 
or more earnestly sought the light, but at least they recognised 
that in their much lauded lives sweetness and light were scant. 
The Ten-pounder doubted for a moment if he were the noblest 
work of God. They remembered, too, the speaker, and scores of 
thousands are to this day aware of Matthew Arnold, not as the 
poet who wrote “‘ Obermann,” and sang of England the “ weary 
Titan,” but as the prophet of culture, who had told them to take 
moreof sweetness and light into their dingy minds, Such asuc- 
cess most naturally tempts the man who has achieved it to try 
a second blow, to give forth another word which should have 
the power of a lightning-flash, to light up, if it could not 
dry, the morass; but this time the blow has failed, the flash 
reveals nothing but itself. The word has been bright 
enough to be visible, for even while the speech was being 
delivered, the audience fastened on it, and Lord Derby 
took it up, and “lacidity” became to all Liverpool the 
key-note of the discourse. But there its influence stopped. 
“Lucidity” will not be accepted as the word embodying 
the mental defect of the English people. In the first 
place, the utterance is pot new, for the want of “lucidity,” 
as explained by Mr. Matthew Arnold himself, is nothing in the 
world but want of logic; and the English people are not only 
well aware that they are not logical, but are rather proud of 
the deficiency. And in the second place, the utterance is not 
true, or at least not so certainly true as to live, for there is a 
large probability that the defect is not a defect at all, buta 
quality tending, on the whole, to produce something of sweet- 
ness and light. 


Lord Derby struck the weak place at once. Mr. Arnold had 
said that “the great want of the French was morality,”— 
which is true, if by morality is meant, not the perception of 
right, but the subordination of all things to the sense of right; 
that “the great want of the Germans was civil courage,”— 
which is true, but rather accidentally than inherently true, 
Germans in America displaying the quality in noticeable 
strength ; and that “ the great want of the English was lucidity,” 
which he defined as “the perception of the want of truth and 
validness in notions long current, the perception that they are 
no longer possible, that their time is finished, and they can 
serve us no more.” “Practical considerations,” he said, 
“swayed the English; the danger-signal went up; they 
often stopped short, turned their eyes another way, or 


drew down a curtain between their eyes and the light.” He 


gave the success of Puseyism and of the Salvation Army as 
illustrations, but we will venture to suggest a less controversial 
and still more exact one. A large number of cultivated English- 
men, probably a great majority, have ceased to believe that 
Sabbath observance is matter of divine law. That “long- 
current notion” is “for them no longer possible; its time is 
finished, it can serve no more.” Nevertheless, they go on 
observing, and even thinking, as if Sabbatarianism were still for 
them a conceivable law. That arises, says Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
from their want of “lucidity.” Perhaps not, remarks Lord 
Derby ; the “defect” may not arise from want of lucidity, 
but from mental modesty, or even a secret scepticism of the 
accuracy of the conclusion at which, nevertheless, they have 
arrived. That is, in many cases, no doubt, the true explanation, 
a secret scepticism as to scepticisms, a secret doubt about 
negations being one of the marks of the Englishman, who in 
his thinking, as in his action, strives hard to keep cool, and 
often succeeds. As Mr. Morley has hinted this week, in his 
farewell to the readers of the Fortnightly, a good many dis- 
believers are not quite sure that their faith can never be 
set up again by very feeble touches. There are heretics, 
incredible as it may seem, to whom Mr. Mallock has seemed 
a malleus hereticorum. But Lord Derby’s explanation does 
not cover the whole ground. A good many men are as 
sure that Sabbatarianism is baseless as that they have minds, 
and still neither act nor even continuously think from that 
postulate; show, in fact, what Mr. Arnold calls complete want 
of lucidity. They do not play whist on Sunday, when they want 
to play whist. The explanation is not, we think, doubt, so much 
as an intense, almost instinctive, perception, springing from 
deep places in the national character, of the uses of truth 
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as material. “My. Matthew Arnold’s idea is that truth, 
being recognised, must be used; the Englishman’s idea 
is to recognise, but not use till use is required.) “There 
is the stone,” says Mr. Arnold, “and the river; build a 
bridge.” “Nay,” says the average Englishman, “ the 
stone is there and the river is there, I admit both facts as 
certain; but is the bridge wanted P If it is, heave away; if 
not, why waste strength?” If, to take once more our chosen 
illustration, the bel. f in Sabbatarianism causes oppression, or 
suffering, or moral deterioration, strike out at it; butif not, why 
not act, and even think, as if Sunday observances were an 
inevitable part of life? Why wake a needless war, not for the 
sake of truth, for that may be frankly admitted, but for the 
sake of some doubtful, or unimportant, or even possibly hurtfal 
result of truth. The stone will not melt, because it lies there 
unhidden till the structure which could be built with it is re- 
quired. There is no want of lucidity as regards the stone, but a 
presence of lucidity as regards the relation between effort and 
its object. 


We admit, of course, the dangers of this mental attitude. 
The man who professes to wait, may be waiting, not because he 
sees no need of exertion, but because he hates exertion, or is 
afraid of its consequences. The Englishman’s temptation in 
thought is hypocrisy, or wilful mental blindness, just as his 
temptation in action is to confuse the interest of the world with 
his own interest; but then, also, we see the benefits. The 
Englishman, in the first place, tests everything by result; and 
result, though no Ithuriel’s spear, but only a very earthy touch- 
stone, still is one sort of test, and greatly helps on thought. 
It is not an answer to those who say that celibacy is good for 
man, to reply that mankind would perish of the doctrine, for why 
should mankind not perish, if God commands ? but the certainty 
of that immense result is a reason for reconsidering very care- 
fully the original proposition. Every man must test his thought, 
even if the thought be a new geometrical axiom; and the 
Englishman uses all the tests, and one more,—result. The 
consequence is, that an Englishman rarely makes the French 
mistake of using an idea recklessly, pushing it to conclu- 
sions it will not support, or erecting on it systems too heavy 
for it to bear. He avoids a certain chance of catastrophes 
arising from his thinking, and that prudence, though liable to 
become base, like all prudence, is in itself not a defect, but a 
good quality. It impels him to act with ideas as he does with 
rights. A Frenchman with a right frets;until he has used it to 
the full; an Englishman constantly feels that a pushed right 
may become an oppression. Does his abstinence, in Mr. 
Arnold’s opinion, destroy the right, or convict him of want 
of lucidity as to the existence of the right and its mean- 
ing? In the second place, the Englishman, by his non- 
lucid method of thought avoids causing those deep cleav- 
ages in the structure of society which embarrass all Conti- 
nental States, and which are due mainly to “lucidity.” If the 
shopkeeper, because he disbelieves in the Sabbath as a divine law, 
therefore thinks himself bound to keep his shop open on Sun- 
day—which is Mr. Arnold’s theory, and the Belgian shop- 
keeper’s theory, of his duty as a lucid person—he at once 
declares war on all shopkeepers who think differently, and there 
is violent hatred about Sabbatarianism. Where is the good to 
mankind in that? The shopkeeper is bound not to lie about his 
reason for closing, but he is not bound not to close. Let every 
man who believes negations write like Voltaire, as Mr. Arnold 
would have him, and publicly preach his view “lucidly,” and 
English society would be cleft, as by an earthquake, into two 
parties, which before long would either cease to understand one 
another, or would be at one another’s throats. The French 
lucidity makes combination between a sceptic and a believer 
impossible,—a mingling of good with evil, to the tainting 
of good; but in England, the two can help to set up road- 
side fountains, because the English hesitation in thought 
enables both to avoid the action which should logically 
spring from their opinions. And finally, the Englishman’s 
want of lucidity immensely diminishes intellectual fear, and 
widens, not, indeed, the range, but the area of intellectual 
activity. He can examine a subject upon which his conviction 
should logically produce certain consequences, without being 
frightened by dread of those consequences. “If you read 
Colenso,” says the British Evangelical spinster—who is the most 
lucid of mankind, on Mr, Arnold’s theory—* you will become an 
atheist.” “Not a bit,” replies the Etonian; “I shall stop 
at the pigeons.” And he does stop, and has gained 








this,—that he has examined the ma in. 
and found that, as regards that het poe ys pigeon ie 
is impossible. Mr. Arnold says he is a Briton en 
an idiot, for not going further; but without his /‘ at is 
that he could stop, he would not have gone even that f — 
is, surely, a gain, as far as the number of inquirerg ig as ee 
If lucidity were imperative, if the inquirer convinced b _ 
must go to Rome, and the questioner answered by Hoxie — 
turn materialist, inquirers on either side may go very Me 
as Frenchmen, instead of Englishmen, but at least they \ — 
very few. The Englishman’s idea that he need never a th - 
the forest into which he enters may not be lucid, but at —— 
tempts many into the forest who, but for that idea, udnal : 
have entered. And though those who enter go may never a 
well the forest geography, they will know much more tha they 
did about the trees. ies, 





SHAKESPEARE ON DEATH. 

HERE are in Shakespeare's Plays about ninety deaths, 
taking place either on the stage or immediately behind 
the scenes, so that the tidings are told or evidence ig given 
directly after the fact. Twenty-five occur in this latter manner 
but not at all for the classical reason that terrible sights wens 
not to be represented before the people. In many cases, gory 
heads are introduced, far more ghastly than a whole murdered 
body; the plight of Lavinia in Titus Andronicus is proof that 
an Elizabethan audience was content to sup full of horrors, and 
the many battle-fields in the Historical Plays may well be sup- 
posed to have included representations of the dead and dying} 
The number above given is only that of named, and there. 
fore important, personages; it might be increased by soldiers 
and attendants who are killed, as it were, by the way. The 
modes of death are very various, and yet not quite all which we 
might naturally anticipate. Cold steel, the dagger or the sword, 
accounts for about two-thirds of the whole ; twelve persons die 
from old age, or natural decay, in some cases hastened by the 
trying circumstances of their lives; seven are beheaded ; five die 
by poison, including the elder Hamlet, whose symptoms are so 
minutely described by his Ghost; two by suffocation, unless, 
indeed, Desdemona makes a third; two by strangling; one from 
a fall, one is drowned, three die by snake-bite; and one, Horner, 

the armourer, is thumped to death with a sand-bag. 

The modes of death of which we might have expected Shake- 
speare to speak are arrow and gun-shot wounds. The English 
Archers are said to have done so much execution in more than 
one battle of which we hear in the plays, that it is curious they 
are only twice named as employed in fight,— 

“ Arrows fled not swifter toward their aim, 

Than did our soldiers aiming at their safety 

Fly from the field,” 
at the battle of Shrewsbury; and Richard, at Bosworth, cries, 

“ Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head !” 
It may be, of course, that a flight of arrows was a difficult and, 
indeed, a risky thing to represent on a stage; but this would 
scarce account for no mention of death by them, and it is pro- 
bable that by Elizabeth’s day the use of bow and arrow had so 
passed from reality into play, that it only occurred to the poet 
now and then, as adding a certain picturesque detail to his 
words. He makes the Archbishop of Canterbury, when coun- 
selling the too ready Henry V. to invade France, speak only of 
the pastime of archery,— 
‘‘As many arrows loosed several ways 

Come to one mark.” 
The other allusions are merely metaphor, as “ Cupid’s arrows,” 
and,— 

; “The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

Guns were still only pieces of heavy ordnance, and though 
Falstaff speaks of a bullet’s swiftness, he is thinking of what 
we call a ball, probably of stone ; and Shakespeare uses all words 
connected with explosive artillery simply in relation to the 
battering of walls, and not to the death and wounding of men. 
Not till the English civil wars did firearms play any consider 
able part in personal slaughter. 

It may be interesting to examine how Shakespeare has dealt 
with death by these various means, and how far his descrip- 
tion tallies with observed scientific facts. In Arthur’s fall from 
the tower and Horner’s death, the physical causes were the 
same; whatever the outward injuries, death resulted frgr 
failure of the heart’s action, in consequence of some ser” 
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| ]esion, not from fracture of the spine, for in both after 
eS . is given there is time for one, yet but for one, 
sae ap and the end when it comes is instantaneous. 
sd, Peter, hold, I confess treason !” cries Horner, and is 
“ih to say more ; there is no apparent failure of power, but he 
ee ee once, abruptly. There is nothing to be said of the cases 
ye aonttion since they are transacted off the stage, and no 
‘ areal ane are described ; nor, for the same reason, of the 
a 3 instances of beheading. The single case of drowning 
he vatifully divested of all violence, and that which might be 
. ‘nfal is rendered peaceful. Ophelia, having lost her reason, 
re oie of her danger; she is buoyed up at first by her gar- 
oe and then, as they grow heavy, she is dragged down by 
them gently and gradually, so that there is no room for struggle, 
and the waters close over her almost without a ripple. Who 
that ever saw Mr. Millais’ early picture on the subject can pos- 
forget it, or fail to recognise that poet and painter had 
d the fact, and yet divested it of its most terrible 


ments, 


sibly 
equally rendere 


nts ? 
ns deaths of Cleopatra and her maids, Shakespeare would 


seem to have been for once at fault. We say her maids, because 
the only way to account for the sudden death of Iras is to sup- 
that she had met and touched the incoming basket of 


ose : 
pie on leaving the presence to fetch her mistress’s robe and 
DP?s e . . . 
crown. But, however this may be, Cleopatra and Charmian die 


almost instantaneously of the snake’s bite, after the Queen 
“applies” the serpents to her breast and arm, as though they 
were leeches. 
‘ Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asieep ?” 
The poet was quite aware that he must make the effect of 
the asp very different to that of the viper’s, which now and 
then might lame a horse, or, very exceptionally, kill a keeper, 
after some hours suffering, in his own Arden. But there was no 
one to tell him the mode of death from the bites of Eastern 
serpents; his imagination is quite unfettered, and with true 
poetic feeling, he makes the poison swifter than the cobra’s, yet 
peaceful and painless. It were better he should not know or 
tell the agonies and the distortion which, in fact, must have 
marred the beauty of Egypt’s Queen. What is there lacking in 
accuracy is more than made up in the account of Gloucester’s 
death by strangling. There has been a terrible struggle, and 
every physical sign is intensified :— 
“See how the blood is settled in his face. 


His face is black and full of blood, 
His eyeballs further out than when he lived, 
His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling, 
His hands abroad displayed.” .......6.+.. See wie 
Of the deaths by poisoning, two are minutely described. One 
takes place off the stage, and is only named to us; two are 
sudden,—the Queen in Hamnlct,and Romeo. In these last cases, 
the agent was clearly hydrocyanic acid in some form, a veget- 
able extract, such as laurel-water, killing almost at once, and 
painlessly, leaving no time for thought, but only for the cer- 
tainty of quick-coming death. King John, on the other hand, 
is poisoned by a corrosive irritant, probably mineral, compara- 
tively slow in its action, of which burning heat is the chief 
symptom :— 
“There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust. 
ait Bu ae ae against this fire 
Do I shrink up ? 
None of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 
Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burned bosom, nor entreat the North 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips ?” 
The elder Hamlet, again, dies by vegetable poisoning. There is 
strong reason for thinking that the true reading of the drug 
is not the usual “ hebenon,” but “hebona” or yew juice, for the 
symptoms are precisely those caused by this, and by no other. 
hether, in the then state of anatomy, Shakespeare really 
believed, contrary to the truth, that such a juice poured into 
the ear would so course through the body, is not clear. It is 
Probable that he took the old story, so far as he needed to do 
80, but having made it responsible for the mode in which the 
foreign element was introduced into Hamlet’s frame, used then 
ry own observation and curious plant-lore for the efforts which 
‘« body made to cast it out. 


Th. many cases of death by steel are very closely studied 


*e. Those who have carefully examined the dead on 


from nav 








a battle-field, or in the streets after an émeute, are struck with 
the fact that while the expression on the faces of those who 
have died by gunshot wounds is one of agony and distress, the 
dead by sword have a calmer expression, though their wounds 
often seem more painful to the eye. A very careful observer, 
who was through the Indian Mutiny, entirely confirms this. 
After giving several instances, he says, “A rapid death by steel 
is almost painless, Sabre edge or point divides the nerves so 
quickly as to give little pain. A bullet lacerates.” This is in 
entire accordance with Shakespeare's diagnosis. York, in Henry 
IV., dies “smiling ;” so young Talbot in Heniy VI., 1, “ Poor 
boy ! he smiles.” In the great majority of cases, there appears 
to have been no acute pain; and such distressful sensations as 
were felt, when there was time to feel anything, were those of 
cold. Death, therefore, resulted from haemorrhage, of which an 
exceeding chilliness, without pain, is always the consequence. 
Hotspur and Warwick both speak of this chill, “ the earthly 
and cold hand of death,” the “cold, congealed blood.” The 
only instances in which acute pain wrung “ groans” from the 
sufferer were those in which death was long delayed, when, as 
with Clifford, “the air has got into my deadly wounds;” and 
Montague also groans from the delay. There is a most striking 
passage in Jeremy T'aylor’s sermons in which he speaks of wounds 
to the same effect, but attributes the painlessness of a wound at 
first, wrongly as it would seem, ovly to the heat and rage of the 
fighter, who has no time to feel. “I have known a bold trooper 
fight in the confusion of a battle, and, being warm with heat 
and rage, received from the swords of his enemy wounds open 
as a grave; but he felt them not, and when, by the streams of 
blood, he found himself marked for pain, he refused to consider 
then what he was to feel to-morrow; but when his rage had 
cooled into the temper of a man, and clammy moisture had 
checked the fiery emission of spirits, he wonders at his own 
boldness, and blames his fate, and needs a mighty patience to 
ear his great calamity.” 

Shakespeare carefully discriminates between the wounds 
which pierce the heart and are at once fatal, and those which 
allow a few minutes, or even moments, of life. A stab which 
causes instant death wrings from the dying person one sharp 
cry of momentary agony, or sometimes purely spasmodic and 
mechanical, and then all is silent; and with the cry there is a 
sharp, convulsive movement of the limbs. So, Polonius utters 
one loud “O! I am slain!” Aaron imitates the squeal of the 
dying nurse, “ Weke, weke!” Prince Edward, in Richard JIT, 
“sprawls,” after his first stab. Those who do not die at once, 
but bleed to death, or are choked in blood, speak a little, know 
they are dying, but are not in pain, and have no convulsive 
movements. 

We now 2ome to the deaths of old age and by natural causes, 
and of these there are comparatively few. Comedy puts away 
from it the idea of death altogether; and great tragedies are, 
as a rule, concerned with violent ends. Yet here, where there is 
little seeming variety, Shakespeare's observation has anti- 
cipated that of modern skill. Miss Nightingale has pointed out 
how constantly the mental state of the dying depends on their 
physical conditions. As a rule, she tells us, in acute cases 
interest in their own danger is rarely felt. “ Indifference, except- 
ing with regard to bodily suffering, or to some duty the dying 
man desires to perform, is the far more usual state. But 
patients who die of consumption very frequently die in a state 
of seraphic joy and peace; the countenance almost expresses 
rapture. Patients who die of cholera, peritonitis, &c., on the 
contrary, often die in a state approaching despair. In 
dysentery, diarrhoea, or fever, the patient often dies in a state 
of indifference.” 

Now, in Shakespeare, the majority feel indifference or calm 
acquiescence ; Gaunt “ plays nicely ” with his name; Heury IV. 
has no thought of the future, but only some faint interest still 
in the things of life; Mortimer cares only for his funeral ; Bed- 
ford is acquiescent, neither hopeful nor fearful, “ Now, quiet 
soul, depart when Heaven please.” There are a few exceptions, 
and they exemplify with force what Miss Nightingale has laid 
down. Queen Katherine, dying of long decline, has visions of 
eternal peace ; while Beaufort, whose faculties are about him to 
the last, has the most vivid and keen remorse for murder, the 
only crime which the sinner, as a rule, seems unable to forget. 

In Shakespeare, again, those who in perfect health know or 
believe they are to die take the conviction according to their 
physical temperaments, not according to their lives. If there be 
seeming exceptions, it is because some foreign conditions are 
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introduced, as when Richard is visited with terrible dreams, and 
something like craven terror as the result of them. But hehas 
been drinking heavily before he goes to rest, and recovers him- 
self in the morning before and in the battle. As an instance of 
a contrast between two physical temperaments, we may take 
the terror of the sensitive Claudio, so full of young life and 
vigour, and the stolid indifference of the brutal Barnadine. 

Of course, this whole subject is capable of being worked out 
in much greater detail, but as in a former paper, it has seemed 
worth while giving a few hints for study, founded on what has 
occurred to the present writer while reading Shakespeare 
through, under somewhat unusual conditions. 





POST-OFFICE “CLERKS.” 

NE of the reasons, and probably the chief one, for the delay 
in offering the advantages of the Parcels Post to the 
public, which Mr. Fawcett was compelled to announce the other 
day at Hackney, is the fact that the addition of what is prac- 
tically a new department to St. Martin’s involves the organisa- 
tion of a large and special staff to do its work. The total force 
at the command of the Postmaster-General is, according to his 
latest report, 53,772 persons of both sexes, of whom 45,000 con- 
stitute a regular army of postmasters, clerks, telegraphists, and 
letter-carriers; while, to complete the military parallel, there 
is an irregular contingent of upwards of 8,000, “ occupying 
unestablished positions.” When the Parcels Post is organised 
in all its details, and when the various other schemes 
at present occupying the attention ot Mr. Fawcett and his 
Secretariat are made effectual, the postal army will probably be 
as large as any that, in the event of a great war, Mr. Childers 
could mobilise within a reasonable time, and despatch to any 
point in Europe. While every year adds to the size of this 
army and to the variety of its labours, every year seems also to 
add to its effectiveness and discipline. As one Annual Report 
from St. Martin’s follows another, fewer blunders and frauds 
have to be recorded. The management of postal and, at last, also 
of telegraphic business in this country appears destined, in fact, 
to be a refutation of the doctrine of Mr. Spencer, lately em- 
phasised by Mr. Jevons, that the State never does such work so 
well as a private company. When the Parcels Post is not only 
established, but is developed, as it will be, into the great carriage 
service of the kingdom, when some system like the Continental 
one of conveying and delivering money and insuring letters 
containing it is adopted, when St. Martin’s becomes the centre 
of the national thrift, as it will, when its system of Annuities 
and Life Assurances is placed on as sound a basis as its Savings 
Banks, it will not be too much to say that this great postal 
army will have largely under its control nine-tenths of the 
vital material interests of the middle and lower classes,—that 

is to say, of nine-tenths of the nation. 

St. Martin’s is to this large pacific establishment what the 
Horse Guards is to our military oze. In one of the appendices 
to his Report, Mr. Fawcett analyses and classifies the Postal 
Staff. He himself stands alone, in Class A,—as the commander- 
in-chief should. Class B might be described as his council of 
war, consisting of the Secretary, Financial Secretary, Third 
Secretary, Assistant-Secretaries, Secretary for Ireland, and 
Surveyor-General for Scotland, eight in all. Classes C and D are 
subordinate, but larger, consultative bodies, composed of the 
managers of the Metropolitan offices and the surveyors for 
the country generally. The remaining Classes comprise the 
rank and file of postal, clerical, and telegraphic officials. Still 
maintaining the parallel with which we started, we might 
further say that while the first of these grades corresponds to 
the infantry, and the last to the cavalry, the Clerks are equiva- 
lent to the engineers, in the regular army. This comparison 
holds good of the importance, as well as of the character of the 
duties performed by the Clerks in the Post Office. The desig- 
nation is in this connection somewhat misleading, if not an abso- 
lute misnomer, and is, indeed, one of the few relics of the Circum- 
locution Office that still cling to the most advanced and progres- 
sive of the public Services. In the statistics of St. Martin’s, you 
frequently come, under the title of “clerk” to this or that 
“Branch,” upon some official whose responsibilities and salary 
recall those of the manager of a bank or of a mercantile 
house, and who has a large clerical and other staff under 
him. Thus, Mr. Cardin, whose is the popular scheme 
for placing the whole Life-annuity and Assurance business 

of the Post Office on a proper footing, is a “clerk” in 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office. A well-known 





fléneur and novelist of the day figured some years ago as “ Clerk 
for Missing-letter Business.’ It is, indeed, on the shoulders 
of the Post-Office Clerks thatthe duty mainly devolves of suc- 
cessfully carrying out the various suggestions that come from the 
central bureau, composed of the Postmaster-General and his 
Council. Mr. Fawcett has done more than any of his pre- 
decessors to stimulate the organising powers of the members of 
his Staff, by encouraging them to frame new plans for develop- 
ing the resources of the Post Office, or to suggest improvements 
on those already in action. He would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that he found the germ of many, if not most, of the 
“ideas ” his giving effect to which has gained him the reputa- 
tion of being the most successful administrator of the day, 
in proposals made by some of the veteran experts under 
him. Such deserving Clerks, of course, expect a reward for 
thus anonymously devoting themselves to the interests of the 
nation ; and, as a rule, they obtain it. Although the entrance 
to St. Martin’s is by the gate of competition, there is abundant. 
room for patronage within its walls; and the Postmaster- 
General, as is natural, promotes most promptly those Clerks 
who have shown most energy and initiative capacity. Besides 

if a new “idea” leads to the establishment of a new branch of 
postal business, as is not infrequently the case, the “ idealist” 
is generally trusted with the superintendence of it. By means 
like these, Mr. Fawcett keeps his Department alive and vigorous, 
and prevents the men on whom its success depends from sink- 
ing into a life of spiritless routine, alleviated only by pleasures 
of the “ bottled beer and chops” type, with indulging in which 
Mr. Gilbert, in ‘‘ Patience,” credits the somewhat similar class 
of “ Somerset-House young men.” 


The staff of Clerks in St. Martin’s is larger than that in any 
of the other public Services. It numbers 512 chief male officials. 
—not to speak of superintendents, controllers, assistants, and 
such like superior and subordinate servants—whose aggregate. 
salaries amount to £123,000. Somerset House comes next, with 
385 Clerks, receiving, in all, £99,000; while in the War Office 
there are 373, earning £104,000. The position of the Postal. 
Clerk is of the good, middle-class order. Even if he never 
rises from the ranks into the position of an assistant- 
secretary or controller, he may attain a salary of £800, 
exclusive of a handsome allowance for travelling expenses.. 
His hours are not too long. His work—although the 
besom of reform has left less time for fly-hunting and 
lounging over the Times in St. Martin’s than in any other 
Government Office—is not too hard. His appointment 
is practically ad vitam, aut culpam. His means enable him to 
maintain a position of quiet substantiality in his villa at 
Finchley or Streatham. Mr. Trollope, in his latest novel, 
“Marion Fay,” indicates the social distinction accorded to— 
and also some of the foibles of— members of the Service to which, 
until not so long ago, he himself belonged. Although the 
Post-Office Clerks are but little heard of in connection 
with political or ecclesiastical controversy, and although they 
are not, like their brethren in the United States, tortured and 
impoverished by the requisitions of a Jay Hubbell and his 
“campaigning committee,” they frequently identify themselves 
with the moral and intellectual life of the metropolis, and par- 
ticularly of the suburbs. They are earnest in supporting 
schemes of social reform. They take much interest in “ courses 
of winter lectures,” and, indeed, they not infrequently figure as 
lecturers themselves, especially on thaumaturgy, with which the 
electric wire has now associated their Service. 


Yet even Post-Office Clerks are not without grievances, 
and two of these they are now, although in a quiet way, bring- 
ing before the notice of the country and of the Government. 
The one is that the maximum salary attainable by them is less 
than that in the other large Government Services. It is only 
£800, as against £900 in Somerset House and the War Office, 
and £1,000 in the Admiralty, the Home Office, and the Colonial 
Office. When the importance of Postal work is considered, 
when it is remembered, above all, that this work is always in- 
creasing in amount and variety, such modest “levelling-up” as 
is desired by the Clerks in St. Martin’s may well be believed 
to be only a question of time. The other grievance is that the 
chief “ prizes” in St. Martin’s, especially the two Chief Secre- 
taryships, having salaries attached to them of £1,700 and 
£1,500 a year respectively, are not confined to men trained in 
the Service, but are often given to members of other Services— 
or of no Service at all—simply because they happen to he 
in favour with powerful Ministers. There is something in 
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this grievance also. It Would be undesirable, perhaps, that no 
chance should be given of strengthening the Permanent Staff of 
St. Martin’s by introducing fresh blood from without, for there 
is always a danger of a Department, however well administered, 
becoming a stagnant pool of conservative habits and prejudices. 
At the same time, the rule might be made that none but a 
servant of long standing in some Government office should be 
admitted in what is practically the Postmaster-General’s 
Council of Experts. Such a rule would at once prevent the 
abuse of patronage, and still further encourage ambition in the 
ranks of the Post-Office Clerks themselves. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—— 
MR. GODKIN ON IRELAND. 
(To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. Godkin, in his letter to you of August 22nd, cites, as 
a proof of the national prejudice felt by Englishmen against 
Irishmen, Cobden’s avowal of the repulsion which he experienced 
towards O’Connell and his followers in the House of Com- 
mons. If ever there was a man free from national prejudice, 
or prejudice of any kind, he was Cobden, as all who knew him 
will bear witness; and I will venture to say that what repelled 
him in the Irish Members was not at all their nationality, but 
altogether their behaviour, by which Irishmen as well as English- 
men must expect to be judged. Mr, Godkin proceeds to introduce 
my name, and to state that I, writing in the Nineteenth Century, 
approve of Cobden’s feeling, and “ would apparently go further 
than Cobden, and base on it some kind of hostile legislation 
against those disagreeable and untrustworthy persons.” This 
is not a correct representation. If I have advocated measures 
of repression, it was not because Irishmen were disagreeable 
and untrustworthy, but because Mr. Parnell and his party 
were abusing their powers and privileges as Members of the 
House of Commons, for the purpose of wrecking Parliamentary 
Government by Obstruction, in the interest of Disunion. Mr. 
Godkin will hardy doubt that if a party of Southern Members 
of Congress were to attempt, in the same manner, to wreck the 
American Legislature in the interest of Secession, they would be 
put down with as little compunction as was shown in repress- 
ing the Irish rising against the Conscription in New York. 
‘Of prejudice or unkind feeling against Irishmen in general, I 
believe my record as a writer on Ireland is pretty clear. But it 
-seems to be forgotten that, in this agrarian reign of terror, the 
murdered are Irish as well as the murderers; while the chief 
authors of the system are the Fenians of New York, whose 
organ, the Irish World, appears, like some other curious 
“properties, to be owned by a Jew. 

That, however, to which I most demur in Mr. Godkin’s paper, 
is its appearing as “an American view of the Irish Question.” 
It is the view, not of a native American, but of an Irish 
‘Nationalist, animated by the usual feelings of his party towards 
‘Great Britain and the Union.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto, September 21st. Gotpwin Smit. 





“ NECESSITOUS AND DESERVING POOR.” 

(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Every one is agreed that assistance ought to be given to 
“ necessitous and deserving poor.” We should differ, perhaps, 
.as to whether this help would not better be apportioned by well- 
-organised charity, after careful inquiry into the special circum- 
stances of each case, rather than by legal compulsion, and 
-often unwillingly, as at present. But the real question is, not 
so much how shall help be given, or even who is “ necessitous,” 
‘though this is a point which is sometimes not easily cleared up, 
but, who is “ deserving ?” 

Is a man “ deserving” who habitually spends, say, a fourth of 
his wages at the public-house; who neglects to join any Friendly 
Society at all, or joins one that is notoriously unsound, because 
plenty of beer comes out of the sick fund? Is a woman 


“ deserving ” who spends nearly the whole of her wages in. 


dressing far more smartly than her mistress, and makes no pro- 
vision whatever for sickness or old age? It is difficult to see the 
justice of compelling the thrifty and self-denying ratepayer, who 
has eschewed the public-house, and not wasted his money in 
ridiculous dress, either for himself or his family, to support such 
thriftless neighbours as I have described, in other words, to pay 
‘their drink bill, and their dress bill. Why should the law put 
its fingers into the thrifty man’s savings for such a purpose, 





under penalty of his chairs or tables being sold? If the State 
chooses to say, “ We will not trust men’s lives to charity, how- 
ever worthless they may have been, but we will maintain them 
by a compulsory payment levied on their thrifty neighbours,” 
at any rate, let it be made clear that this is an Imperial, and 
not a local, arrangement. Let the deterrent test of the 
workhouse be the rule, and not the exception, and let 
the Workhouses be under the control of, and be paid for 
by, the Government, leaving the local ratepayers to main- 
tain out of the rates, at their own discretion, all those of 
their neighbours whom they know to be “deserving,” as well 
as “necessitous.” On the other hand, the wage-earner has a 
right to ask from the Government that it should give him facili- 


| ties for saving by making every sub-Post office a savings’ bank, 


and security for maintenance in sickness and old age, by 
prohibiting the continued existence of all unsound Friendly 
Societies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghelere, October 4th. G. R. Porta. 

[Mr. Portal forgets entirely that the Poor-rate is ultimately 
paid by the freeholder, who, if it were abolished, would raise 
rents. His proposal is to present seven millions a year to the 
landlords,—Ep. Spectator.) 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 
(To THe Eprtor oF Tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your last issue, you say of accumulators of electric 
force, that “once small enough to be carried, they might drive 
a steamer across the Atlantic, being perpetually recharged by a 
dynamo driven by the motion itself.” Surely, if this could be 
done, the ancient problem of perpetual motion would be solved! 
The only force available for driving the dynamo under such 
circumstances would be the force of the wind, and we may live 
to see ships carrying windmills, instead of sails. Any wind 
except one dead ahead could be used for the purpose, and fifty 
per cent. of its power utilised. Moreover, if sufficient accumu- 
lators could be carried, the violence of the gale might be stored 
up, till wanted during the next calm.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southampton, October 2nd. H. Suaen Sotty. 








POETRY. 


—-@—— 
ADVERSE CRITICISM. 
Wuat flowers I had in one fair knot were bound, 
And so I laid them on a public stall, 
Wondering would any one take note at all, 
Or taking note, to praise them would be found. 
A keen-eyed critic turned the nosegay round, 
Then cried, “ No true flowers, these !” and let it fall: 
‘* Mere weeds that grow against the Church’s wall! 
And what coarse thread about the stalks is wound !” 


*Tis true, I fear me, dandelions and grass 
I culled, mistaking them for garden bloom, 
And half-believing that they so might pass ; 
And now my critic has pronounced my doom, 
Half-undeceived I shall not grudge my lot, 
If friends may find one true Forget-me-not. | 








BOOKS. 


—f——— 
THNE’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 
WE wrote, some years ago, when reviewing the third volume of 
this history, that Dr. Ihne was attempting a task beyond his 
powers. In and by itself, his performance is creditable enough; 
but it directly and even ostentatiously challenges comparison 
with the far better work of a far greater historian, and we are 
neither surprised nor sorry to find that its author has abruptly 
desisted from an unequal contest. Such, at least, is the inter- 
pretation which we give to the fact that Dr. Ihne closes his 
history at the death of Sulla. It is needless to say that his 
title-page has now become a misnomer, and ought to be altered. 
This, however, is a trifle; and we do not feel in the least 
called upon to discuss the reason which he gives for stopping 
where he does. Dean Merivale,}> says, in his History of the 
Romans under the Empire, very properly makes the death of 





* The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne, Vols. IV.and V. London: Long- 
mans, Greev, and Co, 1882, 
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ulla his starting-point. Granted, but is that a reason why 
The History of ieies should terminate at the death of Sulla ? 
Clearly not, yet Dr. Ihne’s wisdom in stopping where he does 
is none the less to be commended. His inferiority to Mommsen 
is more marked than ever in his present volumes, and his grow- 
ing consciousness of that inferiority is visible in his peevish 
notes, and in other signs of dissent for dissenting’s sake from 
the opinions of his great predecessor. Of these we shall speak 
further on. At present, to commence with the beginning, 
we must deal with a portion of Dr. Ihne’s preface,—first, be- 
cause it raises a question of more importance and interest to 
the general reader than matters of disputed evidence ; secondly, 
because upon its solution the raison @étre of this history 
appears in a great measure to turn. “ After ascertaining the 
facts of history,” says Dr. Ihne, “ we approach the more deli- 
cate task of appreciating the political and moral principles by 
which individual men and whole nations were actuated. There 
is a class of historians and critics who object to pronouncing 
a judgment of men and events. They would confine history 
to a simple narrative of events, without comment, or even the 
expression of assenting or dissenting feelings. This has been 
called objective history, and it has been commended as history 
written ‘sine ira et studio.? I do not profess to have aimed at 
such an ideal, nor do I think that those who can write history 
without having their feelings engaged upon one or the other 
side can be true historians. A man incapable of feeling sym- 
pathy or aversion should not deal with the investigation, cer- 
tainly not with the delineation, of the acts of moral agents. 
And, indeed, experience shows that only those histories are pro- 
ductive of great and lasting effects which glow with the moral 
warmth of the writer.” Now, there can be no mistake about 
the object of these remarks, though we may remind Dr. Ihne 
that the “ moral warmth ” of Thucydides and Gibbon is scarcely 
one of their strongest characteristics. But Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
in one of his brilliant historical essays, has denied—we quote 
from memory—the existence of a moral sense in Mommsen. This 
we regard as an exaggeration; and in another essay, Mr. 
Freeman supplies us with a weapon to use against any 
very close application of Dr. Ihne’s theory. Dr. Arnold’s 
views, he says, were never wnfair, but the keenness of 
his moral sense sometimes [made him wnjust. We fail 
to appreciate this distinction. But the remarkable fact 
which we wish to insist upon is this. In his present volumes, 
at all events, Dr. Ihne appears to us to be further out than 
Mommsen in his moral judgments. ‘Che latter, indeed, never 
preaches ; but the awful deterioration, for instance, in the char- 
acter of Marius comes out much more clearly in his stern, brief 
narrative of that celebrated man’s death, than in Dr. Ihne’s 
diluted and quasi-apologetic comments. The man who had been 
his country’s idol in his first and her laughing-stock in his 
sixth consulship, found himself the mark for her curses when he 
entered on his seventh. Brave and honest to the core by nature, 
the hapless victim of ill-weaved ambition and ungovernable 
passions had then become the crack-brained leader of a band of 
reckless scoundrels. He appears to have felt this himself. 
His days were passed in scenes of wild excitements, and night 
brought no sleep to his uneasy couch. He flew for relief to the 
wine-cup ; fever intervened, and after a few days’ illness he died. 


Dr. Ihne gives himself much trouble to throw doubts on this 
account, as if a drinking-bout more or less could heighten or 
lessen the guilt of a frenzied old ruffian’s butcheries. Yet 
these, it seems, were not so bad as they are thought to be. 
* They were committed,” we are told, “when Marius was half- 
mad from the sufferings and indignities he had endured, when, 
perhaps, he hardly knew what he was doing; and he may, in 
the opinion of humane judges, gain by comparison with Sulla.” 
Now, if the writer who tells us this had branded Sulla’s pro- 
scriptions as Niebuhr branded them, such a remark as this 
might pass. As it is, we are left in some doubt as to whether 
Dr. Ihne does not think that the Roman people were right in 
forgetting and forgiving, as he says they did, Sulla’s merciless 
atrocities, in their feeling of admiration and gratitude for the 
real benefits which they had received, from the “ greatest man 
whom Rome had, so far, produced.” On the “ moral warmth ” 
of such a judgment as this, it is unnecessary to speak, but 
the sentence which we have italicised suggested another critic- 
ism. Dr. Ihne, it seems to us, has here and elsewhere tried, so to 
speak, to outroar Mommsen with Mommsen’s own thunder. The 
force and originality of the latter’s description of Sulla are inimit- 
able; its accuracy and justice are far from upimpeachable. But 





Dr. Thne does not tone down his rival’s too brilliant picture of 
the “ Don Juan of politics.” Incidentally, and no doubt un- 
wittingly, he rather heightens it, by needlessly exaggerating 
Sulla’s military abilities. That they were great is certain, but 
they were not greater than those of Marius, and nothing can 
be more unfair or misleading than remarks like the following :— 

“The most signal services rendered by Marius were his victorious 
campaigns against the Teutones and Cimbri. But these wild hordes 
knew nothing of the military art; they acted without plan and con- 
cert, and were strangers to the discipline of the Roman Legions. The 
victory which was gained over them was due more to the superiority 
of Roman tactics and equipment than to the strategy of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Sulla, on the other hand, was met in Greece by 
enemies of a different stamp. The Generals whom he had to oppose 
were men who had made the art of war a study, and who had been 
trained in the traditions and experience of Greek and Macedonian 
masters. Archelaus and Neoptolemus, Metrophanes, Dromichaetes, 
and Dorilaus were men of a very different order from those Bar- 
barian captains whose excellence consisted in their huge bones and 
powerful muscles, or in their agility in leaping over teams of horses. 
They acted upon a preconcerted plan in carrying out the orders of a 
king who wielded an immense power, and conducted all their opera- 
tions from a central point.” 

If the victories of Marius were so entirely due to his soldiery, 
what is to be said of the five great defeats, culminating in a day 
of carnage second only to Cannae, which the Roman armies had 
met with from these depreciated Barbarians, before their career 
was checked at Aquae Sextiae and Vercellae? Sulla, no doubt, 
had enormous difficulties to contend with. Mithridates was 
master of the sea, and the’Roman General was in much the 
same position as Napoleon would have been in Italy, if a sud- 
den revolution at Paris had restored the Bourbons while he was 
besieging Mantua. On the other hand, Sulla’s adversaries 
were, on the whole, contemptible. The influence of Mithridates 
on his Generals was worse than that of the Aulic Council on 
the Generals of Austria; and the Asiatic hosts which Sulla 
cut to pieces at Chaeronea and Orchomenus were weaker and 
not stronger fighters than the Barbarians of the North. Arche- 
laus may or may not have been a capable leader. The success 
of Palafox at Saragossa gives us no warrant for supposing that 
he could have led the Spaniards to victory on the plains of 
Ocana. And itis strange that Dr. Ihne, after quoting Appian’s 
express statement that the defeat of Chaeronea was due to the 
incapacity of Archelaus, should still speak of the latter as the 
“able Archelaus,” and dwell upon the “consummate general- 
ship ” displayed by Sulla in overthrowing so “ respectable an 
opponent.” 


Another and a stronger instance, perhaps, of the false 
position in which Dr. Ihne has placed himself will be found in 
the many pages which he has devoted to the Vestal-Virgin 
scandal, 114 B.C., and to the Bacchanal scandal, 186 B.C. Each 
of these affairs is dismissed by Mommsen in a few concise and 
pregnant sentences, Each is made the theme of a long-winded 
and unsatisfactory discussion by Dr. Ihne. We must quote 
the strange conclusion which he draws from a series of irrelevant 
hypotheses with regard to the last of these scandals :— 

“The Bacchanalia in Rome were not, as they are usually repre- 

sented, a horrible plot for the destruction of State and family ; not 
a deliberate organisation for licentiousness and murder, but an 
attempt, though a vain attempt, to escape from the desolation of a 
religion of unmeaning forms which offered no comfort to the heart, 
no peace to the conscience, no scope for higher religious aspirations, 
no means of rising to a religious life which exalts man from the 
mechanical formalism of worn-out ceremonies to spiritual excitement, 
to enthusiasm, to a forgetfulness of self, and to a longing for union 
with God.” 
If Dr. Ihne chooses to believe all this, believe it he may. But 
the rowdy votaries of the disreputable cult which he would 
fain whitewash sought “ self-forgetfulness,” “ spiritual excite- 
ment,” “union,” &c., by means which made them social pests ; 
and it is they, rather than the people who lived to stamp them 
out, who should be spoken of as the victims of a “mental 
epidemic.” 

The career of Caius Gracchus is of especial interest at the 
present day, when evils analogous to those which he vainly and 
not too wisely tried to cure are beginning to make themselves 
felt in England. We have no hesitation in accepting Momm- 
sen’s view of this celebrated man, in preference to the “ dia- 
metrically opposite” view propounded by Dr. Ihne. The 
elder Gracchus went for reform, the younger for revolution ; 
and it seems to us as improbable that the latter would have 
been contented with a tribuneship subject to annual electton, 
as Napoleon would have been with a First Consulship on 
similar terms. None the less is it clear that this was the 
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weakest, though not the worst spot in the schemes of Caius 
Gracchus. The perpetual dictatorship which Caesar won with 
the sword could be kept by the sword. The perpetual tribune- 
ship, which Gracchus dreamed of, would have gone down before 
the first gust of unpopularity, — 
“ Velut minuta magno 
Deprensa navis in mari vesaniente vento.” 

In strict justice to Dr. Ihne, we should notice that in no other 
portion of his work does he sink so immeasurably below Momm- 
sen as in that which deals with Roman literature. Nor is this 
at all wonderful. For a critic who tells us that “at the period 
of the Renaissance people began to study the classical poets of 
the best time,” and that “the result was the studied and correct, | 
but less original, productions of the Classical school, such as 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Racine’s Phacdra, Klopstock’s Messias, 
and Goethe’s Iphigenia,” gives us a pretty fair gauge of his capa- 
city for handling such a topic. Readers who care to test that 
capacity still further, may do so by glancing at the note in, 
which (Vol. IV., p. 288) Dr. Ihne defends, or rather impugns, 
his own thesis that “what is but half-understood, often makes 
upon the half-educated a far deeper impression than what is 
altogether plain and comprehensible.” 

“In all modern poetry,” he says, “ English, French, German, 
Italian, there is an apparatus of Greek mythology which must 
be sorely puzzling to the majority of readers. The good-sense 
of our own time begins at last to discredit these false jewels.” 
Dr. Ihne does not often write so crudely and carelessly as here. 
His history is the respectable work of a respectable, but some- 
what captious writer; and it is the author’s misfortune rather 
than his fault that this history must fail to meet with the 
recognition which, under other conditions, it would readily and 
deservedly obtain. But to this conclusion come we must. No 
student of Roman history can afford to neglect Mommsen, and 
any one who has studied Mommsen may, and probably should, 
since life is short, neglect to study Dr. Ihne. “Il meglio é 
Vinimico del bene.” 


LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEMS.* 

Tuts little volume fitly concludes the long poetical career of its 
author. From the beginning to the end, his work has been 
singularly level in merit, nor does this portion of it fall sensibly 
below the familiar standard. All the characteristic qualities 
which made him the most popular of the poets of the day are 
present here; and if now and then we seem to see signs of en- 
feebled power and of a less scrupulous care in correction, we 
have, to counter-balance them, the revelations of personal 
feeling which give a peculiarly pathetic interest to several of the 
poems. It is not difficult to construct from Longfellow’s works 
a character that, in its broad outlines at least, closely resembles 
the poet. His calm and equable temperament, so free from dis- 
turbances of passion, his wide and liberal sympathies, his large 
culture, may easily be seen reflected in his verse. What we have 
been privileged to hear of his home life has no surprises, for 
those who know him by his books. There never was a poet more 
consistent with himself; the writer known to the world, the man 
known to family and friends, was so truly the same. Yet it is 
true, at the same time, that there are few or no strictly personal 
references in his poems. It is these that we find, and that 
have so touching an interest in the little volume before us. 
Five short pieces, some sixty or seventy verses, in all, are put 
together, under the head of Personal Poems, and form a picture 
of mingled shadow and light which is as interesting as any- 
thing of the kind in literature. Here is a sonnet, for instance, 
which brings up before us with singular distinctness the old 
man, as he sits in his study, and muses on what he is, and what 
he was :— 





“ My Books. 
Sadly, as some old medizval knight 
Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield,— 
The sword, two-handed, and the shining shield, 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight, 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over him, and tears but half concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My ornaments and arms of other days ; 
Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other self, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and confused.” 


There are things here, the unmelodious first line especially, 


which the poet in his prime would scarcely have passed without 
correction ; but the sonnet, besides being eminently character- 
istic of the author, gives one phase of feeling, the half-melan- 
choly comparison of present and past of which even Cicero’s 
ideal old age must be sometimes conscious. A higher note is 
touched in the following :— 


“VicToR VANQUISHED. 
As one who long hath fled with panting breath 

Before his foe, bleeding and near to fall, 

I turn and set my back against the wall, 
And look thee in the face, triumphant Death. 
I call for aid, and no one answereth ; 

I am alone with thee, who conquerest all, 

Yet me thy threatening form doth not appal ; 
For thou art but a phantom and a wraith. 
Wounded and weak, sword broken at the hilt, 

With armour shattered and without a shield, 
I stand unmoved; do with me what thou wilt; 

T can resist no more, but will not yield. 

This is no tournament where cowards tilt ; 

The vanquished here is victor in the field.” 

Of the other poems, perhaps the finest is the sonnet on “ Pre- 
sident Garfield.” Itis needless to quote what is probably familiar 
to all our readers. Suffice it to say that of all the poets 
of America who were stirred to sing by this profoundly moving 
theme, none acquitted himself so well as their veteran chief. 
The “ Poet’s Calendar” is a graceful fancy, showing the months 
as they come in procession, with characteristic form and speech. 
The best of the twelve, perhaps, is March; but as it has been 
frequently quoted, we shall give another as a specimen. The 
peculiar charm of autumn has seldom been more happily 
touched than in “ October :”— 

‘* My ornaments are fruits; my garments leaves, 
Woven like cloth of gold and crimson dyed ; 

I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves, 

» O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside. 

Though on the frigid Scorpion I ride, 

The dreamy air is full, and overflows 
With tender memories of the summer-tide, 
And mingled voices of the doves and crows.” 
“The Bells of San Blas” adds another to the poet’s many 
reminiscences of travel. No man ever dealt more felicitously 
with the associations of the past, or appealed more effectively 
through them to the imagination and feeling of the multitude 
(for Longfellow, largely cultured as he was, was emphatically a 
singer of the multitude) ; and this, the last poem that he wrote, 
is not unworthy of his best mood. We quote the concluding 
stanzas :— 
“Oh! bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled ; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel 
The hands that believe and build. 
Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command, 
Like exiled kings who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land!’ 
O, Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again ! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer ; 
Out of the shadows of night, 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere !” 





COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN-* 
As a general rule, the word “common-sense” upon the title- 
page of a book repels, rather than attracts, the thoughtful 
reader. The quality which takes that seemingly humble but 
really pretentious name is wont to be both hard and superficial, 
—hard, because it refuses to make those gracious allowances 
which are due from us to thoughts and things, as well as to 
persons; and superficial, because it is apt to take account of 
obvious facts only, ignoring those which, though less obvious, 
are equally significant, and to repose in ready-made generalisa- 
tions, which are useful enough as provisional hypotheses for the 
every-day work of life, but which lack that fineness and accu- 
racy which we demand from our intellectual tools when a 
“nice bit of work,’ as Adam Bede would have described 
it, has to be done. This, however, is the common-sense 
of the vulgar, using that erithet in its intellectual, 
rather than its social signification ; it is the favourite weapon 
in the armouries of Gath and Askalon; and whenever we meet 





* Inthe Harbor. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: Routledge and 
Sons, 1882, 





* Common-Sense about Women. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. London: 
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with Mr. Higginson, we know that we are in the presence not of 
a Philistine, but of one of the true children of the light,—of a 
man to whom truth is a complex thing, compact not of 
obvious facts and rough rules, but of differentiations between 
fact and fact, of exceptions, of allowances, of apparent para- 
doxes, even apparent contradictions, of things which must be 
seen together to be seen rightly, because they transfigure each 
other, just as feature is often transfigured by the expression to 
which it contributes. We may speak of a higher common- 
sense, just as we speak of a higher culture, meaning 
by it a common-sense which differs from the tantalising 
method of the doctrinaire by never losing its hold upon reality, 
but differing also from the common-sense of the vulgar, by 
seeing that reality means the sum-total of available facts, seen 
in the mass and in their relations to each other. 

Of this higher common-sense, everything that Mr. Higginson 
has so far published has proved him a worthy exponent, and 
in this latest work it must be declared that, on the whole, he 
not merely sustains, but strengthens his reputation. We insert 
the modifying phrase with hesitation, and our reasons for its 
insertion must be given further on, in order that it may be seen 
how slight is the stress we wish the reader to lay upon it. In 
the meantime, we congratulate Mr. Higginson upon the courage 
which has prompted him to apply his kind of sense to the 
solution of a problem which has unfortunately been mainly 
dealt with by dealers in a sense which is in every way too com- 
mon,—dealing that tempts thoughtful people to say to the 
contending disputants, “A plague on both your houses!” If 
there be any subject in the treatment of which common-sense is 
specially refreshing, it is surely that of the true relation of woman 
to man. 

Mr. Higginson’s little volume consists of a number of very short 
essays, gathered together in eight groups, entitled respectively, 
“Physiology,” “Temperament,” “The Home,” “Society,” 
“Education,” “Employment,” “Suffrage,” and  Objec- 
tions to Suffrage.” Each essay is, so far as it goes, complete 
in itself, and is not a mere link in an argumentative chain ; but 
of course it has logical relations with all its companion papers, 
especially with those which are grouped under the same general 
heading. To each group Mr. Higginson has prefixed a brief 
quotation, which gives the reader a hint of the general line of 
thought along which he is to be led. The book, as a whole, is 
without any such motto, but we know of none better, as describ- 
ing the attitude of the writer, than the lines from The Princess, 
which have been quoted a thousand times, but which cannot be 
quoted too often :— 

“ For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this,— 

Not like to like, but like in difference.” 
Mr. Higginson can hardly have failed to think of so memor- 
able a passage, and it was probably ignored, either as too hack- 
neyed, or because it was thought that the old demon of Con- 
servatism, which Mr. Higginson has set himself to exorcise, 
might be found lurking in the clause which is begun in the 
third and ended in the fourth line; but were this his feeling, 
he might have remembered Mr. Tennyson’s ample admission, 
that,— 


“In the long years liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man, 


Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 
The quotation reminds us of our sole complaint against Mr. 
Higginson. He is so angry, we think justly angry, with the 
multitude of people who persist in talking of woman as inferior 
to man, that in some pages he seems guilty of a homicidal 
assault upon “sweet love,” by endeavouring to “make her as 
the man.” We freely admit that the pages in which this 
mistake is made are corrected by other pages, in which 
man and woman are unmistakably described as comple- 
mentary each to each, and therefore necessarily unlike; 
but we feel so kindly to Mr. Higginson, that we do not 
like to see him stand in need of correction, even by him- 
self. He is so moderate, so judicious, and in every way so 
sane in his utterances, that it is difficult to quote a sentence 
that shall substantiate our accusation ; but some of the essays, 
especially the first two in the first group, do undoubtedly leave 
the impression that he unfairly minimises the significance of 
sex. Mr. Higginson first uses as a motto, and then quotes with 
approbation, a sentence in which Jean Paul Richter says that, 





“before and after being a mother, one is a human being; and 
neither the motherly nor the wifely destination can overbalance 
or replace the human, but must become its means, not its end.” 
This statement is absolutely true, but it may easily be forced 
into false applications, and it can hardly be said that Mr. Hig- 
ginson keeps quite clear of such forcing. He rightly denounces 
the narrow incompleteness of the assertion that “women, as 
such, are constituted for purposes of maternity and the con- 
tinuation of mankind ;” but we are inclined to think that there 
is a similar incompieteness in the view formulated in the follow- 
ing sentences :— 

“Throughout Nature, the laws of sex rule everywhere; but they 

rule a kingdom of their own, always subordinate to the greater king- 
dom of the vital functions. Every creature, male or female, finds in 
its sexual relations only a subordinate part of its existence. The 
need of food, the need of exercise, the joy of living, these come 
first, and absorb the bulk of its life, whether the individual be male 
or female. ..... If this be true of the lower animals, it is far 
more true of the higher. The mental and moral laws of the Uni- 
verse touch us first and chiefly as human beings. We eat our break- 
fasts as human beings, not as men and women; and it is the same 
with nine-tenths of our interests and duties in life. In legislating or 
philosophising for woman, we must neither forget that she has an 
organisation distinct from that of man, nor must we exaggerate the 
fact.” 
Now, in these sentences, Mr. Higginson certainly does not 
exaggerate the fact of which he is speaking; but we certainly 
think that he minimises it. Sex in the lower animals is simply 
a physiological difference, but in human beings it is psychologi- 
cal as well, as the writer fully admits in other papers. He 
betrays his weakness here by his choice of an illustration. “ We 
eat our breakfasts,” he says, “as human beings, not as men 
and women;” and this is true, but what of itP Hating is 
outside the sexual region; the laws of digestion have identical 
action in both sexes, but Mr. Higginson is too cautious a 
thinker to say that we think and love as human beings, not as 
men and women, without such modifications as would destroy 
the force of the statement. Wifehood and motherhood are 
sexual relations, and because they are more important relations 
in the life of a woman than in the life of any animal, the sexual 
difference has to be considered more, instead of less, as we 
ascend in the scale of being. Mr. Higginson’s countryman, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, expressed his sense of the importance 
of the fact, when he said, with fine discrimination, “The less of 
sex there is about a woman, the more she is to be dreaded.” 

But we cannot afford to quarrel concerning the mint, 
anise, and cummin of phraseology, with a writer who is so 
sound upon the weightier matters of the law; and as we 
have already said, Mr. Higginson corrects himself much 
more effectually than we can pretend to correct him. His 
book is a treasury of practical wisdom, on a subject con- 
cerning which much has been said that sounds wise, without 
being practical, and even more that looks practical, but is not in 
the least wise. Where all is so good, it is difficult to select any- 
thing as specially admirable, but the chapters on “ The Home” 
may be mentioned as among the best in the book. They are 
undoubtedly the most radical, but we think they are also among 
the most unanswerable of Mr. Higginson’s utterances; and those 
who think of home government as an autocracy tempered by fond- 
ness and liberality will do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the. papers entitled “ A Copartnership,” “Our Respon- 
sible Head,” and “ Asking for Money.” From the last essay, 
we must find room for one extract, which we hope may be made 
a “means of grace” to husbands who adhere to the feudal idea 
of the home :— 

“T have carefully avoided using the word ‘allowance’ in what has 
been said, because that word seems to imply the untrue and mean 
assumption that the money is all the husband’s, to give or withhold as 
he will. Yet I have heard this sort of phrase from men who were 
living on a wife’s property or a wife’s earnings; from men who 
nominally kept boarding-houses, working a little while their wives 
worked hard, or from farmers, who worked hard, and made their 
wives work harder. Even in cases where the wife has no direct part 
in the money-making, the indirect part she performs, if she takes 
faithful charge of her household, is so essential, so beyond all com- 
pensation in money, that it is an utter shame and impertinence in 
the husband, when he speaks of ‘ giving’ money to his wife, as if it 
were an act of favour. It is no more an act of favour, than when 
the business manager of a firm pays out money to the unseen part- 
ner who directs the indoor business or runs the machinery. Be the 
joint income more or less, the wife has a claim to her honourable 
share, and that as a matter of right, without the daily ignominy of 
sending in a petition for it.” 

Mr. Higginson’s book is full of this kind of trenchant, homely 
wisdom. If such sense be not common, so much the worse, not 
merely for wives, but for husbands as well. 
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JANET HAMILTON.* 


Or the many evidences of the absolute faith of the British 
public in Mr. Bright’s sincerity, none is more decided or more 
curious than the esteem in which his literary judgments are 
held. A word of favourable or even of kindly criticism from 
him is the best “ advertisement ” a book or an author can have, 
and yet nothing could be farther from Mr. Bright’s intention 
than the giving of such an “advertisement.” The public are 
certain that his words actually express his beliefs, which they are 
under the impression is not the case with all, or perhaps even with 
most, ordinary critics. Besides, Mr. Bright, who differs in so 
many respects from Mr. Arnold, agrees with him in considering 


that those works, and especially those works of the imagination, | 


are the best which “apply ideas to life.’ Such books as he 
eulogises are sure to belong to the Carlylian category of 
“real books.” It is not wonderful, therefore, that Mr. 


Bright having a few months ago spoken of Janet Hamilton | 


with all the kindly enthusiasm of one who had “ discovered ” 
the authoress for himself, there should have been something 
like a demand for her works. It is easy to understand, further, 
how Mr. Bright found her story an attractive one. She was the 
daughter of a Lanarkshire village shoemaker, of the name of 
Thompson, and born in Carlyle’s year, 1795. At the age of 
thirteen she married her father’s “ journeyman,” bore him ten 
children, lived in humble, though happy, wedlock for sixty-three 
years, and died in 1863. It is difficult to conceive of greater 
difficulties in the way of self-culture more resolutely overcome 
than those of which Janet Hamilton made “ stepping-stones to 
living things.” She had not even the advantage of a good Scotch 
village education. Her mother taught her to read, but she was 
fifty years of age before she taught herself a peculiar, but distinct, 
caligraphy ; and by sixty she had read herself blind. Copies of 
Milton and Ramsay, which she found on a weaver’s loom, and 
which she had to read after her domestic work was over, and 
the other members of her household were in bed, proved to her 
the portals at once to self-culture and to Paradise. She 
ransacked all the libraries within her reach, read by 
stealth Shakespeare, at that time on the Index of a religiously 
narrow village opinion. Then, as the spirit moved her, she 
wrote, and gradually acquired a considerable reputation 
as a poetess. There is genuine moral nobility—trace- 
able, perhaps, to her fifth ancestor on the mother’s side, 
John Whitelaw, a stern Covenanter, who fought at Bothwell 
Bridge, and was executed in consequence—in the spectacle of 
this blind old woman, struggling with the anxieties of a large 
family and the ves angusta domi, yet lifting up her voice with- 
out ceasing against the national and local vice of intemperance, 
and pouring out her praises of Garibaldi and Burns and piety 
and virtue, “in the centre of a grimy, squalid, and drunken 
population,” which she has depicted in a realistic piece styled 
“ Oor Location ” :— 
‘A hunner funnels bleezin’, reekin’, 

Coal an’ ironstane, charrin’, smeekin ;’ 

Navvies, miners, keepers, fillers, 

Paddlers, rollers, iron millers ; 

Reestit, reekit, raggit laddies, 

Firemen, enginemen, an’ Paddies ; 

Boatmen, banksmen, rough an’ rattlin’, 

”Bout the wecht, wi’ colliers battlin’, 

Sweatin’, swearin’, fechtin’, drinkin’, 

Change-house bells an’ gill-stoups clinkin’.” 

In this “ Memorial Volume” we are presented with the best 
of Janet Hamilton, both in prose and verse. It will be im- 
possible to claim for her a high place among Scotch poets. 
Leaving Burns and Ramsay and Dunbar out of consideration, 
she cannot be placed on the same platform with Hogg, or 
Cunningham, or Motherwell. She has not the “ lilt” of Tanna- 
hill, She cannot make us realise the sodden miseries of a 
hopelessly tragic existence, like that unfortunate waif, the 
Aberdeenshire poet, William Thom. Even the genius of Burns 
moved uneasily in the fetters of English verse, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton fares worse under the same self-imposed conditions. Her 
enthusiasm for such subjects as liberty or Garibaldi enables 
her to say something on them even when she writes in English, 
but, asa rule, gives us nothing better than,— 

“In warbling ecstacy of song, 
A thousand feathered throats 
Pour ont, in full, melodious flow, 
Their gushing, joyous notes ;” 





* Poems, Essays, and Sketches, comprising the Principal Pieces from her Complete 
Works. (Memorial Volume.) By Janet Hamilton. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 








or,— 
: “ Red robin trills his winter-warning ditty, 

4 His big, bright eye invoking crumbs and pity.” 

But, for directness, sincerity, command of dialect, and capacity for 
photography in verse, Mrs. Hamilton may be bracketed with Alex- 
ander Wilson, the poetical ornithologist, although she has none 
of his almost Burnsian humour. She is at her best when she 
is describing the scenes and “ character” that came within the 
range of her knowledge, dilating on simple village virtues and 
domestic simplicities, and illustrating the havoc effected by her- 
béte noir, alcohol. But for the difficulties of the dialect, we 
should quote the whole of “ Grannie Visited at Blackhill.” This 
extract, however, which illustrates at once the style and the 
character of the authoress, may be understood, with but slight 
aid from glossary or Scotch dictionary :— 


‘‘There sat my granny spinnin’ thrang, 
Aye croonin’ o’er some godly saum, 
Tho’ wrunkl’t sair her face wi’ eld, 
It brichen’t wi’ a holy calm. 
An’ gutcher wi’ a neebor sat 
Thrang crakin’ aboot sheep an’ kye; 
An’ gutcher said he had a beast 
That ‘ thretty punds Scots’ wadna buy.. 


Bat siccan cracks war nocht to me, 
. I bond to hear the martyr’s story 
Frae granny’s lips; her ain forbear 
Had dee’t for Christ, his croon an’ glory- 
An’ whan the gloamin’ saftly fell, 
My granny sat ootside the door, 
An’ drew nie kin’ly to her side, 
As aften she had dune before. 


The kye cam’ routin’ frae the fiel’ ;, 
The e’enin’ air was rich wi’ balm ; 
Stown frae the bean an’ clover blooms, 
The dews were fa’in’ saft an’ calm. 
The corncraik chirm’t amang the corn,, 

The mavis on the bourtree bush 
Maist darklin’s sang; an’ up the brae 
Cam’ trottin’ burnie’s siller gush. 


‘ God bless thee, bairn—my Jamie’s bairn,” 
She said, an’ straikit doun my hair; 

‘O may the martyrs’ God be thine, 
And mak’ thee His peculiar care!” 


Mrs. Hamilton’s prose, as given in this volume, consisting chiefly 
of essays on such social subjects as intemperance, self-culture, 
and the duties of working-men and working-women, and of 
sketches of Scotch peasant life and character, is in some 
respects more remarkable than her verse. It certainly shows 
more clearly how hard she must have laboured at her 
task of self-education. There is nothing profound in her 
judgments of men and things. Her views on some questions. 
are narrow, and her style has an eighteenth-century look. But 
as respects both thought and diction, Mrs. Hamilton’s essays 
are above the average of country sermons or of lectures delivered, 
to mechanics’ institutes. The best of her prose writings, how- 
ever—at once the truest and the most picturesque—are her 
Scotch stories and reminiscences. In an introductory essay 
prefixed to this volume, the late Mr. George Gilfillan—the ever 
generous and ever gorgeous—compares them with John Wilson’s 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. The comparison is a 
perfectly fair one. Janet Hamilton is not so artistic as Wilson, 
but she does not write so much with a view to moral effect. We 
cannot give a better specimen of her prose than this, from a 
graphic and even humorous account of the effect of the Radical 
rising of 1819 on a Scotch village :— 


“There was one exception to the general defalcation of the 
rebels on that mémorable night—it was Will Marshall, a weaver 
in the village, who, true to the test he had taken, got a neighbour's 
wife to darn the heels of his solitary pair of stockings, put some 
bread and cheese in his pocket, ahd took up his arms, of what de- 
scription deponent saith not, and went to the house of the Radical 
leader in the district. He would hardly answer to Will’s earnest 
inquiry of why he had not done his duty in calling out and leading 
them in person to the rendezvous, and asked him what was to be 
done. ‘ Done,’ said he, holding the door in his hand, with Will out- 
side; ‘gang hame wi’ ye; war baith the cause an’ the kintra to be 
lost, I canna cum oot the nicht, I ha’e sic a sair grip in my side.’ 
He then slammed the door in his face, and Will went his way. 
Arriving at the ravine, he found no one there; and after standing in 
the rain for some hours, returned home drenched and disgusted, ‘a 
sadder and a wiser man,’ for he laid down the Radical and took up 
the shuttle; and many a smart box on the ear was administered by 
him to the village imps, who would run and shout after him, as Le 
passed along the street, ‘There’s Radical Will!’ But Will outlived all 
this, attained to a good old age, and died a respected member of our 
little community. The second night ; fter the intended rising, Will 
Lightbody came again, but secretly, into my father’s workshop; bat 
ah! how chop-fallen he looked—how unlike the insolent demagogue 
of the Monday before! Almost in a whisper he said, ‘Jamie, wall 
ye trust me wi’ a pair o’ shoon for a month or twa, till this blast blaw 
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by ? I’m gaun oot o’ the gate for a weeock, an’ thae bauchles wull 
no carry me far.’ My father looked on the poor man with a pitying 
eye, then rose, looked over his store, and fitted him with the needful 
article. He went away, saying as he went out—‘Gude e’en to ye, 
Jamie; I’ll min’ the shoon whan I win on the loom again.’ Will’s 
wife was a woman of high religious pretension, and had been heard 
praying in the loom-shop before the proclamation, that ‘God would 
cover her Willie’s head in the day of battle.’ She was now heard 
by the listeners to pray that he ‘ would protect him from his enemies, 
as he did holy David when fleeing from the face of King Saul.’ 
Many of the aspirations and sayings felt and uttered by the avowed 
Radicals while yet hope ‘told a flattering tale,’ were to me astound- 
ing, surprising, and sometimesamusing. Taxes were to be abolished ; 
property of every kind no longer to be monopolised by the few, but 
divided amongst the many ; in a word, Radical reformation (malfor- 
mation) in every department of the national government, priestcraft 
not excepted ; all this would be accomplished by force of arms when 
the general rising took place, when, after supplying themselves at 
free cost with the needful, they would march to London in snow-ball 
fashion gathering as they went along. Arrived there, they would, 
to use a favourite phrase, ‘skale the bike ;’ and so assured were they 
of their ability to do so, that I remember my father saying that a 
friendly shoemaker from Airdrie had warned him against taking 
banknotes for payment in business. This man had been a delegate, 
an orator, and leader in the rebel ranks in Airdrie, and had on the 
Saturday before the proclamation set his work-stool aside, and 
covered it with his apron, saying he would not lift it again 
till there was a change in the government of the land. A 
troop of the East Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry were stationed in 
Airdrie, as part of the military occupying the town, for several days, 
at the time of the intended rising. This troop was very obnoxious to 
the town Radicals, and on that eventful night were seen prancing on 
the street, armed with sword and carabine. But poor ‘Crispin,’ in- 
stead of showing front to the enemy, shut and barred his street-door, 
and commenced family worship, singing a part of the 78th psalm, 
verse 30 :— 
** The spearman’s host, the multitude 
Of bulls which fiercely look, 
Those calves which people have forth sent, 
O Lord, our God, rebuke !’’ 

to the great amusement of the listeners on the street. Two hours 
afterwards he was sought for, but not found—‘puir Tammy’ had 
taken flight; and when he next lifted his apron from the stool, 
and took the lapstone on his knee, ‘a change had come o’er the spirit 
of his dream;’ he was changed, but ‘the Government and their mea- 
sures (not very wise and good, at that’period) were still unchanged.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Two or three important changes are announced in the Maga- 
zines. Fraser, for example, with this number ceases to exist. 
It had been outstripped in the race, and of late years lacked 
brightness and definiteness of aim; but its disappearance will 
be regretted by all lovers of literature. It was once the 
magazine for readers who enjoyed good writing, clear 
thought of a protesting and Conservative kind, and all 
forms of humour slightly caviare to the multitude. Black- 
wood is now the only magazine of the old kind and the 
old form, and might, if it could find a new political editor, 
and would give us a little more of its old humour, still have 
a very considerable field. In place of Fraser, Messrs. Long- 
man intend to try an experiment in cheap literature, a magazine of 
120 pages, discussing every subject except politics and religion, 
conveying information, and lightened with good novels, but sold 
for sixpence. Such a magazine, if well done, should be a six- 
pepny Cornhill, and obtain a quarter of a million of readers. 
In the changed conditions produced by the spread of edu- 
cation, such an experiment is nearly sure to succeed; as 
would also, as we believe, a sixpenny Nineteenth Century, 
devoted mainly to politics and religion. The body of 
readers begin to tolerate grave thought, and even to pay 
for it, to an extent which publishers as yet hardly estimate. 
The last number of Fraser has two capital papers, one a 
translation of a supernatural story by Count Tolstoi; and 
another a sketch of the huge labours by which Dr. Murray, of 
Mill Hill, is carrying out the determination of the Philological 
Society to publish a Biographical Dictionary of English,—a 
dictionary, that is, with the biography of every word in it. The 
description would make an indolent man gasp with fatigue. 
The very first mass of material handed over to Dr. Murray was 
monstrous :— 

“Tt was no ordinary editorial communication, even, comprising 
‘copy,’ and proof and revise, and ‘make-up,’ to be attacked and 
despatched with some sort of short system and known periodicity. 
Quite with other measurements and other potentialities, it was two 
tons’ weight of MSS. and printed pages; meaning reams and reams 
of it; meaning unliftable cases of it; appalling piles; representing 
the copying and the burrowing of a host of readers and other workers 
for twenty years. It was two tons’ weight of quotations (each quo- 
tation wanted, indispensably) ; of correspondence ; of lists of books ; 
of lists. of readers; of lists of sub-editors; of newspaper-cuttings 
Containing suggestions, appeals, comments; ,of pamphlets; of Re- 





ports; of Proposals; of Transactions. ..... And all of this two 
tons’ weight of harvested matter, let it be remembered, whether it 
had already been under the secretary’s roof, whether it had to be 
applied for, and searched for, and waited for, had to be looked at, to 
be sorted, to be systematised, had to take up space, to take up 
years of time, to be placed—for all this space, for all this time— 
where each item should be as ready of access, for reference, as if it 
had been an item in a merchant’s stock, where none of it would incur 
the smallest possibility of disturbance. At once, too, after some 
mere tentative survey—in such rapid manner of understanding, it 
might almost be called intuition—Dr. Murray saw that he wanted a 
million quotations more; he was aware, in other words, that, not- 
withstanding all this bewildering labyrinth of treasure, he had only 
yet two-thirds (about) of what his purpose demanded.” 

Dr. Murray had to build a scriptorium for his materials, and 
there, though they accumulate endlessly, they are gradually 
brought under his editorship into order,—to be published, when ? 
The grandest Dictionary ever thought of will not be useful, if it 
is to be published only after the world has begun to cool. 

Mr. John Morley, again, with this month’s paper, quits the 
Fortnightly Review, which he has edited, he says, for fifteen 
years. We regret his departure, for, though we have not 
always sympathised with his tone, he has reintroduced 
serious thought into magazines, and has, in politics and all 
forms of speculation, except the theological, allowed all forms of 
conviction to express themselves. As is natural in a valedictory 
of any kind, Mr. Morley now expresses a doubt whether any- 
thing is quite of the importance once attributed to it by those 
who started the Fortnightly. He thinks anonymous writing 
may be useful, as well as signed articles; he questions whether 
independence, and especially independence of party, may not be 
pushed too far; and he has even a doubt, which we did not expect, 
whether English scepticism is quite as deep as it looks :— 

“Speculation has become entirely democratised. This is a tre- 

mendous change to have come about in little more than a dozen years. 
How far it goes, let us not be toosure. It is no new discovery that 
what looks like complete tolerance may be in reality only complete 
indifference. Intellectual fairness is often only another name for in- 
dolence and inconclusiveness of mind, just as love of truth is some- 
times a fine phrase for temper. To be piquant counts for much, and 
the interest of seeing on the drawing-room tables of devout Catholics 
and high-flying Anglicans article after article sending divinities, 
creeds, and Churche, all headlong into limbo, was indeed piquant. 
Much of all this elegant dabbling in infidelity has been a caprice of 
fashion. The Agnostic has had his day, with the fine ladies, like the 
black footboy of other times, or the spirit-rapper and table-turner of 
our own. When one perceived that such people actually thought 
that the Churches had been raised on their feet again by the puerile 
apologetics of Mr. Mallock, then it was easy to know that they had 
never really fallen. What we have been watching, after all, was 
perhaps a tournameut, not a battle.” 
It was a battle, we conceive, though many of the fighters 
fought like Condottieri, without a complete intention of killing ; 
and a good many things have gone down in the mélée, not to 
revive. We are rid, anyhow, of verbal inspiration, and the con- 
sequent slavery to the letter of a book which, twenty years ago, 
killed religious thought ; and nearly rid of the idea that specu- 
lation must be wicked, unless its result is foreordained. We 
reject utterly most of the conclusions of the sceptical party, but 
they have done this good service,—that they have compelled 
orthodox thinkers to write and discuss like men, and not like 
clergymen. The improvement in religious terminology and 
style, for one thing, during the past twenty years has been im- 
measurable; and style, though it does not make, still marks the 
progress of thought. Religious literature is getting “Jucid,” 
in spite of Mr. Matthew Arnold, if religious people are not. 
There is not very much else in this number of the Fort- 
nightly. Mr. Albert Shaw’s paper on “ Local Government 
in America,” extremely instructive as it is, is almost un- 
readably dry; and we cannot take much interest in Herder, 
that Rousseau of German literature, with whom feeling was so 
much, yet who was always doing dishonourable things. 


The Contemporary is dull this month. Even M. Gabriel 
Monod, whose account of “ Life and Thought in France ” usually 
strikes us as so admirable, is comparatively poor. He argues, 
instead of describing. He is timid for the Republic, dreading 
the difficulty of constructing majorities, and the laxity of morals, 
which he would strengthen by repressive measures that could 
at best only remove certain temptations to immorality ; and he 
is anxious to put down crime by transporting the criminal 
class. He would send away for life any criminals convicted a 
certain number of times. M. Monod is apparently not aware 
that the plan has been tried in this country, without much re- 
sult, while it evidently does not occur to him that a community 
of criminals only is one which no State can have a right to 
form. France must keep her ill-doers, like other countries, and 
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either confine them, or try whether it is impossible to teach them 
to do better. No State has ever yet fairly tried the experiment of 
industrial regiments under severe discipline. M. Monod, weshould 
add, accounts for certain failures in his narrative by the recurrence 
of the holiday season, when every one interested in art, or 
science, or literature is away. The articles most read will be, of 
course, the three on Egypt, though they are not of striking interest. 
Sir Richard Temple, who writes the first, is in’ favour of placing 
Egypt very much in the position of a Protected State in India. He 
would retain English garrisons for a time in Cairo and Alexandria, 
organise asmall native army, establish new Courts of Justice, re- 
cognise an Assembly, though allowing the Khedive to over-rule it, 
create strong municipalities in the great cities, and secure to Great7 
Britain an absolutely free transit through the Canal. He does 
not, however, suggest any method for compelling the Khedive 
to accept English advice, or for guaranteeing the Canal; and 
those are the two points upon which advice from experienced men 
is most required. Mr. Amos Sheldon undertakes to answer the | 
author of “ Spoiling the Egyptians,” and on one serious ques- 
tion he does so effectually. He shows that the British authorities 
did not concur in the spoliation of the Egyptian landlords who 
had purchased a reduction of the land-tax, but to the utmost of 
their power contended for their compensation; and did, in fact, 
secure to them the wretched compensation they received. 
Without their help, the landlords would have obtained 
nothing. He does not, however, disprove the main fact of Mr. 
Keay’s pamphlet, that the British Government did concur with 
the French in securing the Debt, the amount of which was fixed 
far higher than the sum received. Mr. Mulhall, who writes the 
third paper, estimates that of £100,000,000 nominal, only 503 
millions was received, the loanmorgers frequently making 
enormous profits. For example, he says :— 

“The Oppenheim loan of 1873 was disastrous, the Khedive giving 

bonds for 32 millions sterling, for which he received only 11 millions 
in cash, and 9 millions in depreciated scrip, worth 65, or at most 
70 per cent. This scrip he was forced to accept at the rate of 93 per 
cent. of its nominal value. The net product, therefore, was not 20 
millions, as Mr. Cave stated, but less than 18 millions, and for this 
amount the Khedive saddled himself with a fresh annual burthen of 
£2,560,000.” 
When the Liquidation was arranged, the full thirty-two millions 
was allowed for at 4 per cent.; and should the British Pro- 
tectorate restore the finances, the lucky lenders will receive 
upwards of 7 per cent., with a virtual guarantee from Britain, 
though they lent, of course, well knowing their risk of total loss. 
Mr. Baden- Powell vehemently attacks the principle of Closure by 
a bare majo-ity, but the essence of his argument is contained in 
the formula that the ‘“ evident sense of the House,” which is to 
guide the Speaker, must mean a large majority. Why? A 
law passed by a majority of one, is a law passed in accordance 
with the “evident sense of the House,” the “ House” being, 
under all circumstances except unanimity, the majority of the 
House. Mr. Baden-Powell says that in the case of a law, there 
remains an appeal to the constituencies, who would soon turn 
out a Minister who legislated contrary to the national wish. 
Quite true, and in the case of the Closure, there remain the 
constituencies, who will soon turn out a Ministry who needlessly 
or capriciously stops debate. Mr. P. Robinson, in “ Foreign Birds 
and English Poets,” gives us another of his part-fanciful, part- 
humorous, part-learned defence of several birds against the char- 
acters ascribed to them by English poets. He is especially indig- 
nant on behalf of the vulture, to whom he attributes actual 
grandeur in appearance, and much usefulness in reality. We do 
not know why he says the vulture is the origin of the fable of the 
roc. The roc is not a fable, but an exaggeration of the rukh of 
Madagascar, which has been seen by Europeans in modern times ; 
and is, if we remember right, double the size of the condor. There 
is humour in the writer’s quaint fancy that it is hard to abuse 
the parrot for repeating words by rote, when the practice was 
only taught to the beautiful creature by the human beings who 
imprison him. He repeats nothing by rote when let alone, but 
chatters to his fellows all day long, probably, for his purposes, 
quite sensibly, Is it true that the parrot has, of ail birds, the 
largest brain? We doubt its having half the thinking power of 
its rival in talking,—the raven. 


The most readable paper in the Nineteenth Centuiy is “ Faith 
and Unfaith,” by Mr. Kegan Paul. Itis only afresh statement of 
the old propositions that, after all, the Roman Catholic Church best 
expresses the claim of religious authority, that its demands are 
no more extravagant than those of any other sect, and that it will, 
in the end, be found to be the alternative to materialism, but the 





statement is forcible and clear. Its defect is that Mr. Kegan 
Paul puts fact, so to speak, on one side altogether, and insists 
that if we accept a postulate from which certain deductions 
might be drawn, we have no right to deny those deductions. 
For example, he maintains that if you believe the Bible, you 
must believe in the localisation of God ; and if you believe that, 
there is nothing absurd in the doctrine of the Mass. That 
deduction may be true enough, and yet the question whether the 
doctrine of the Mass is taught in Scripture may remain unaffected. 
Because the naturalist believes that a plant may also be an animal, 
therefore, argues Mr. Kegan Paul, he is bound not to ridicule 
the statement that a plant which is also an animal has been 
seen walking down the Strand. Why is he bound, in the absence 
of evidence? To prove a possibility is not to prove an occur- 
rence, or wonderful things would be always happening. Mr. 
Kegan Paul altogether overlooks the fact that Christianity is 
not only the logical outcome of certain axioms, but the needful 
conclusion from certain historic facts, which we accept not only 
because they are possible, but because they happened. If they 
did not happen, as, for example, the Protestant thinks the reve- 
lation of sacerdotalism did not happen, the fact that the possibility 
of their happening is not inconsistent with Protestant assump- 
tions has little to do with the matter. Mr. C. F. Keary’s paper on 
“The Roumanian Peasants and their Songs”’ is instructive and, 
as far as we know, original. These peasants own their soil, and 
are accustomed to meet together in the winter months, either 
for work or for conviviality. The old men tell stories, and the 
girls pour out songs in their half-Latin, half-Slavic patois, 
which have in them much of genuine poetry. - There is no mis- 
taking, for example, the deep, poetic feeling of the following :— 
“ Green leaf, green leaf of the violet, 

As of old, across the wold 

And round my house the wind sobs yet, 

Whispering longing and regret, 

For the loved ones who have fled. 

Breathes the wind among the grasses : 

I faint with wishing as it passes. 

Storm-gusts rise and fall again, 

And passion wrings my heart with pain. 

Breathes the wind, and small leaves move, 

I die with longing for my love. 

Over the mountain the mountain wind blows, 

My longing for my kindred grows. 

Blows the breeze the trees among, 

My brothers’ names shall fill my song. 

When it creeps the flowers through, 

My sisters sweet, I think of you.” 
The peasants, it should be noted, begin every song with the 
words “green leaf,’ sometimes by themselves, sometimes fol- 
lowed with the name of a flower. Europe will hear with plea- 
sure more of this people, which lies an ethnological enclave 
among Slav populations, and yet has, in all probability, a future 
before it. There is little else of moment in the number, though 
Lord Brabazon’s paper on “ The Early Closing Movement” pre- 
sentsa vivid picture of suffering; and there areat least three essays 
the admission of which into such a magazine creates, to say the 
least of it, surprise. The Abbé Martin, on “The French 
Educational System,” has but little to say, and that is trite; 
the “ Site of Paradise ” is exegesis of a kind which we thought 
had passed away, and might, with its wasted learning, have 
delighted Faber; while the paper on Voltaire reads exactly as 
if it had been written by a clever schoolboy, who had discovered 
that Voltaire was not the Evil One in a French dress, and 
hastened to inform his family of the fact. It is rather late in 
the day to-be told that Voltaire was a deist, and not an atheist ; 
that he was the béte noire of the religious world because he was 
witty, rather than because he was an infidel; and that some- 
thing ought to be allowed for the times in which he lived. 
There is no harm in the repetition, but then, also, there is no 
intellectual gain. 


We cannot discuss the notable paper in Macmillan, Arch- 
bishop Tait’s opinion of the Tractarian movement, while he 
lies ill, for we think it hopelessly inadequate; but there is also 
a valuable paper, by Professor Seeley, on the “ Expansion 
of England in the Eighteenth Century,” in which he shows 
how completely that century was occupied by the great 
duel with France for the possession of North America and 
India; and a curious, quasi-supernatural story, said to be liter- 
ally true, of the noises heard by a ~lergyman and his family in 
an old house, in which he had been required for a time to live. 
The noises were utterly unaccountable and contrary to the 
evidence of eyesight, and the suggested or hinted explanation is 
that they were caused by the spirit of the former tenant, a 
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respectable old lady of avaricious habits. The puzzle is, why 
any spirit should take so much trouble; and we should 
prefer to suggest that there were noises, that the noises 
were intended to worry the clergyman and his family out 
of the house, and that the cause of those noises is not 
ascertained. 

None of the serious papers in Blackwood interest us, though 
the paper on Egypt is surprisingly moderate and sensible, but 
we must say a word ia hearty praise of the “ Ladies Lindores.” 
Mrs. Oliphant is putting more of her strength into this story 
than she usually allows for any single tale—oh! if she would 
only let herself go for once, and justify to all mankind her 
admirers’ opinion—and avoiding that unbroken pleasantness 
which so often makes her tales seem weak. There is tragedy 
in the relation of Torrance, the low millionaire, to his wife, and 
wonderfully fine discrimination in the touches which display 
John Erskine’s moods. Only, did Mrs. Oliphant ever know a 
man quite so free from internal arrogance as all that ? 

The Cornhill contains, besides the novels, of which one, 
* Damocles,” has this month a really exquisite sketch of a child, 
several papers of good padding, and one very bad one. The 
life of Miss Edgeworth will, when finished, be one of the best 
sketches yet offered of that accomplished woman, whom this 
generation is beginning to forget, because her best work is so 
full of local colour. Patronage, except at first, is intolerably 
priggish, and its satire degenerates into a mannerism; but The 
Absentee is still the most vivid of Irish sketches, and Little 
Jervas the most pleasantly pathetic of child’s stories. We 
wonder if it will be as great a surprise to our readers as it was 
to us, who know Miss Edgeworth’s stories well, to hear that 
she was a “tiny” woman. Somehow, we had always pictured 
her as an embodiment of smiling stateliness. ‘A Glimpse of 
the United States” is remarkable, as being one of the very 
few sketches of the Union entirely in coulewr de rose. The 
writer is probably feminine, women always enjoying life in the 
States more than men do, owing to the deference paid to 
them. The bad paper is one headed “ A Visit to Delphi.” 
It is well written, but there is next to nothing about Delphi in 
it, except that the modern village on its site is called Castri, 
and that the girls of the village wash their clothes in the 
Castalian fountain. There is literally nothing else, the writer’s 
whole attention being occupied with the journey thither, which’ 
was apparently tiresome; and with the perpetual reflection 
that the Greeks are not so bright as the Italians, a reflection 
which would have been of more interest, had the traveller 
known Romaic. He or she would find Parisians very stupid 
through an interpreter. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 
Portay.—A Birth-song, and Other Poems. By William Freeland. 
(Jamcs Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) —This is a volume of fairly 
readable verse; while scarcely rising ahove the level of respectability 
anywhere, some lines and passages are imbued by poetic feeling of 
ahigher order. Affectations and jarring notes are not wanting, 
however,—as, for example, in the following lines from the “ Tragedy 
of the Nightingale” :— 
“ Those envious murder-songs Of field and space 

Who, finding in pe Philomel a grace 

Beyond the reaches of their tensest art, 

Smote into silence earth’s divinest heart.” 
The figure employed here is not a happy one. What can be more 
alien to the innocent manners of our native songsters, than to 
enter into a conspiracy against the leader of the sylvan choir. 
In a sense, our birds are hospitable to strangers. Does not the 
hedge sparrow tend with rather more than a mother’s care, if that be 
possible, the wandering cuckoo’s progeny? Some two or three 
sonnets are included in this collection which are better than the 
average. Of these, we quote: — 


“THe Winter Dalsy. 

The river flows with hasty flood aud keen, ° 
Biting the red earth from the broken ledge: 
The dull-eyed sparrow dozes on the hedge, 

Dreaming the world is clothed in fruitfal green, 

And only wakes to hunger and the spleen. 

Lean blackbirds dig for grubs with gulden wedge ; 
The water-hen stares wildly from the sedge, 

Half.crazed that not a minnow can she glean 

Within ker wonted pool. I, too, am crost, 

And wander like an unforgiven ghost 

In the dark meadow by the whirliug stream, 
Seeking redemption. Lo, the holy sign! 

A half-blown daisy lends her fgg et gleim, 
And all the world is clothed in light div:ne! ” 


A few lines from “ Pelagius the Heretic” are worth quoting :— 


“* What Church can limit the Iilimitable ? 
What mortal power define Eternal Truth, 
That flows from year to year, from les3 to more, 
Shall flow from more to moat in far off years,— 





A flood, as from the mountain to the plain ; 
A spring, dim welling as from hidden deeps 
Or in the mighty Book, or mighty heart 
That beats to music of the Infinite ? 

All truth is God’s, how poor soe’er it seem, 
From whatsoever source it come; for God 
Hath made all sources and all substances, 

Of matter, or of mind, or prophecy, : 
Or arts, or sciences, through which His voice, 
A perfect melody in diverse tones, 

Comes to His people of all times and climes.” 


—Poems. By Arthur Bridge. (Richard Bentley and Sons.)—Here 
we have a miscellaneous collection, the longer pieces of which are 
“The History of the Haunted Dell,” “A Tale of Hindustan,” and 
“Cromwell: a Drama.” A certain facility of stringing rhymes to- 
gether is possessed by the writer, but no poetic power, that we can 
discover. Of such productions, it can only be said they have no 
raison d’étre. The leisure half-hour of a busy man might surely be 
better employed than in wading through a few pages of such plati- 
tudes done into verse.— Venta, and Other Poems. By the Author 
of “ Pericula Urbis.’ (D. Nutt.)—This is a small volume, com- 
prising four longer pieces,—namely, ‘“ Venta, a Classic Reverie,’” 
“Ishmael,” “ Elijah,” and “ Nicias,’’ besides sonnets and short 
poems, as also translations from Virgil, Catullus, and Martial. Of 
the original compositions, it may:be said that they are creditable to 
the writer ; and of the translations, that they bear the impress of & 
scholarly hand. Here is a specimen :— 
“ House OF THE Faun, PomPEII. 
Campania’s skies, set in the marble frame 
Of yon twin columns, edge with twinkling blue 
The mountain’s ashy cone, that darts the flame 
Sun-kiszed once more,—this banquet-chamber’s hue 
Is crimson yet. Was it that eve the same, 
Then when the reveller by the plashing fountain 
Pushed back the roses on his brow, to gaze 
One moment on the tumult of the mountain, 
And the breeze played around him that would bear 
His shroud, quick-woven in that opal haze ; 
And Isis’ distant cymbals clashed for prayer ? 
But, hark! upon the shore and up the hill 
Bells of another vespers fill the air, 

Though on his anvils Vulcan labours still.” 
—-Hypermnestra: a Graeco-Egyptian Myth. By George Gladstone 
Turner. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Not all bad as verse, but 
wanting in definiteness, lacking vividness and force, this present-- 
ment of the ancient myth, like a faint photograph, weakens, if it does 
anything at all, our earlier impressions of the story. The book is. 
but a small one, prettily and appropriately bound, type good and 
clear; this counts for something. We give, as an example, some: 


lines from— 
“Tue SonG OF THE VIRGINS. 

Happy is the maiden, 
Happy is the Spring, 

When the year come: laden 
With each sweetest thing. 

Here, in meadows maying, 
*Midst the daffodil, 

With her mates she’s playing, 
Safe from every ill. 

Round her feet enfolden 
Clings the lush-long grass, 

Starred with crocus golden, 
Loath to let her pass. 

She of care or sorrow 
Has no weary thought; 

What may bring the morrow, 
She has never sought.” 


—NMonaco Pazzo’s Rhymes. (David Bogue.)—Whatever of merit 
the reader may discern in this collection of poems, we take leave to 
doubt whether, on perusal or reperusal (if he be minded to take 
that trouble), he will endorse the author’s own valuation of his work :— 


** Read these poems once, and you wi'll deem them fol'y! 
Read them twice, and you will think them good ; 
Real them thrice, and yoa will think them better ; 
And the oftener you read them, the better you will deem them.”’ 
The longer pieces are “Giordano Bruno,’ “The Optimist,” “The- 


Death of Hoffinger,” “A Mock-heroic Suburban Idyll,” and “ Four 


Tableaux ;”’ of these, the best is, perhaps, on “ Lights near West-- 


minster Bridge.”” The rhymes have occasionally an easy swing and 
resonance which show ingenuity, and now and then a touch of lyric 
grace, but this is about all that can be said in commendation of them.. 
Priest and Poet, and Other Poems. By J. D. Lynch. (James 
Duffy and Sons, Dublin.)—This little volume gives evidence of some 
poetic feeling, bat little power; what there is in germ may be capable 
of development, but culture is needed. Faulty rhythm may be fre- 
quently noted, mistakes in spelling even occur, such as “litchened,’” 
for “ lichened.”——Margaret, and Other Poems. By Maud Eldryth. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Of the first and longest poem in 
this collection, little can be said, except that it is too long for the 
reader’s patience. Much the same may be affirmed of most of the 
other pieces, such as “An Old Man’s Story of Love,” “ Venice,’” 
&c. The lines quoted below from “ An Insight” seem little better 
than nonsense :— 





“ Aware 

Of the chant’s majesty, yet I, 

As still its echoes nestling fly 
About my heart, do even dare 


Into this web of verse to entice 
The wingéd things, that so it may, 
As shadowy twilight the full day, 
By some similitude that thrice 


Exalted song divulge, and by 
Those lofty strains proclaim the whole 
Which can of vision to the soul 
Revealed be uttered ere we die.” 








XUM. 
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Cobwebs. 3 vols. By Mabel Collins. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Ac- 
cording to a prevalent and misleading practice, Mrs. Collins has col- 
lected several stories, long and short, into three volumes, and pub- 
lished them under a title which gives no sign of the contents of the 
book. This is likely to annoy novel-readers ; but the blame, if any, 
should be given to the publisher, not to the author. As to the 
stories themselves, they are pleasantly-written magazine tales, which 
treat rather too exclusively of the stage, artists, and literary people, 
who are much in vogue with novelists now-a-days. Of course, it is 
a great assistance to a writer to choose characters whose occu- 
pations get them an attention which would not be given 
to people following the ordinary modes of life, but unless 
there is some grasp of personality, the outer barbarian soon 
wearies of picturesque painters and fashionable actors. Mrs. 
Collins’s plan is to set the artistic folk in danger of violating some of 
the wonderful rules of those peculiar people who speak of themselves 
as “Society,” and she succeeds by her ingenuity in arousing more 
énterest in the reader than was to be expected from the flimsiness of 
her materials. These stories, like many others of recent publication, 
are important, as showing to what extent the desire for position and 
social pre-eminence is spreading; and what is curious, how strong 
this desire is among women. This will be a recommendation to the 
Jadies who stay at home and read, and in Mrs. Collins’s stories they 
will get something better than what they are accustomed to. 


Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown. By F. P. Simpson, B.A. 
(Thornton, Oxford.)—This is a handsome edition of the text, with 
translation opposite and notes at the foot of the page. Of the trans- 
dation, Mr. Simpson says that ‘it is intended to show what Demo- 
ethenes said, not how well he said it.’ Its aim is ‘‘ purely commenta- 
torial,” and we believe that this aim is fully attained. It differs 
alike from loose paraphrase on the one hand, and on the other from 
those baldly literal versions which, by the seductive promise of close 
fidelity to the text, beguile the unhappy pass-man to his destruction, 
and make impossible a task which was at first orly difficult. The 
general reader is supplied with a speech which can be read, and 
might conceivably be spoken; while the young student may get most 
valuable hints, by observing closely how the structure of the 
original is dealt with. We will take as a specimen part of the sen- 
tence of twenty-four lines, beginning in sec. 253 :—“I call upon you, 
the boaster, who void your rheum upon the rest of the world, to 
inquire, in comparison with my fortune, what kind of fortune you 
have enjoyed. A fortune thanks to which, as a child, you were bred 
amid plentiful lack of means, sitting in company with your father as 
an attendant at the school, grinding the ink and sponging the 
benches, and sweeping the schoolroom, performing the office of a 
menial, not of a freeborn child! A fortune thanks to which, when 
you became a man, you read the books to your mother during her 
initiations, and helped her in the rest of her mummeries! By night 
you clothed the novices in fawn-skins, and drenched them from 
the mixing-bowl, and purified them and rubbed them down 
with clay and bran; and, as you raised them up, after the puri- 
fication, bade them say, ‘I have escaped the evil, I have found the 
better way,’ boasting that no one hitherto raised the sacrificial scream 
so splendidly !” In the celebrated conclusion, which has so much 
exercised translators, we think that Mr. Simpson has been more 
successful than either Lord Brougham or C. R. Kennedy :—“ Forbid 
it, forbid it, all ye Powers of Heaven, that any among you bow his 
sovereign sanction to this. Rather—dare we hope so much—we 
would pray you to implant, even in these men, a measure of better 
sense and better feeling. But if it be true that they are past heal- 
ing, then take them by themselves, and fling them to utter and early 
destruction, be it on land or sea, and vouchsafe to the remnant of us 
the speediest deliverance from the fears that hang above us, and a 
salvation that shall stand sure.” The notes, mainly grammatical, 
contain little that is striking, but give in short compass much 
help towards the appreciation of Greek idiom, as in “ uixp2 kal 
ovdey, little or nothing,”’ “ éxeive, to a certain quarter,” “uéxp: rodrov, 
so long, and no longer ;”’ “ ofrw, on that condition only.” Their bulk 
is lessened by the use made of the index in illustrating words specially 
important. The introduction gives a very clear sketch of Athenian 
history, from the close of the Peloponnesian War to the battle of 
Chaeronea. 


Silken Meshes. 2 vols. By Temple Lawrence. (Remington and 
Co.)—If the Oriental sage so popular with eighteenth-century 
moralists could suffer a literary revival, and were given to reading 
fiction, one of his first sallies of wisdom would be in reference to the 
contrast between the practice of the Eastern and Western nations in 
the important matter of caste. In snnny India, the sage would point 
out all the regulations of caste are dealt with in the sacred books ; 
while in the land of the Feringhis, this vital subject is left to the 
story-tellers. He would then moralise, and come to several un- 
warrantable conclusions. Silken Meshes would greatly help our 
ancient friend, since the author ignores almost every class of his 
countrymen, and concentrates his attention on our Brahmans. 





The plebeian reader is overwhelmed by the titles, the country 
sefits, and the condescension of the lords and ladies who carry 
on what story there is in Mr. Temple Lawrence’s novel. Were it 
not for these attractions, ordinary people might think a novel which 
has nothing newer than loveless marriages, riding accidents, or 
driving accidents, a very wearisome production. The coronet saves 
the work. Wilhelmina promised to be interesting, and did not keep 
her promise, and the autochthonous society, if rightly described, is not 
worth describing. There are two intelligent characters in the story, 
and they are horses, and show their good sense by doing all they can 
to kill the other characters. 

Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth. By W. A. Wright, M.A., LL.D. 
(Clarendon Press.)—This edition is marked by the same care and 
scholarship which bave given its predecessors their reputation. In 
the introduction is printed the narrative of Holinshed, which Shake- 
speare took as his authority for the history. The notes have the 
good fault of being, if anything, too full; room is found to quote Dr. 
Wagner’s wonderful remark that the hostess’s blunder, “ Arthur’s 
bosom,” is due to her patriotism; and M. Philaréte Chasles’ com- 
ment on “he cried out of sack,” “ il demande encore en mourant un 
verre de sa liqueur favorite.” Soon “ waxen epitaphs,” it is noticed 
that the custom referred to by Gifford, “upon the decease of an 
eminent, person, for his friends to compose short, lauda- 
tory poems, epitaphs, &c., and affix them to the hearse or grave 
with pins, wax, paste, &c.,’’ was last practised in Cambridge on 
the occasion of Porson’s funeral. We may remark that the form 
“ Killingworth,” for “ Kenilworth,” given in Holinshed, is still in 
common use among the unlettered of that neighbourhood. The only 
misprint we have noticed is in II., i., 112, where Malone’s reading, 
‘ Lambkins we will live,” is condemned in the notes, but printed in 
the text. Shakespeave’s Cymbeline. By the Rev. H. N. Hudson. 
(Ginn and Heath, Boston, U.S.) —This is one of a series of plays edited 
for school use by the Professcr of Shakespeare in Boston University. 
There is a good critical appendix, and the text is accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes, the chief defect of which seems to be that they are 
not full enough. Too many of them are on the model of “ Shake- 
speare has many such inversions,’ and “the poet has many 
other like instances of lingual usage.’? Readers who “ may 
like to be told that cingue means five,” and for whom 
is provided the curivus information that “the eyelid of a 
fair beauty ...... is white, laced with veins of blue,” will 
probably feel the want of some explanation of such a sentence as 
“overbuys me almost the sum he pays.” On the other hand, in some 
cases, space is occupied unnecessarily, as by the ten-line note begin- 
ning, “ The inexpressible purity and delicacy of this scene,’”’ &., 
especially as almost the whole of it is to be found in the intro- 
duction. The same distinction of repetition has been given to the 
remark on Cloten, that “‘the pith of his ungeared and loose-screwed 
genius goes right to the mark, though it goes off out of time.” The 
introduction contains some excellent criticism, buat the style is 
occasionally of the most wonderful, especially where the unfortunate 
Cloten is in question. Thus “ not even Cloten’s iron stomach is proof 
against Imogen’s scorching strokes, when her spirit is up ;” “ she 
quickly gives him enough ;”’ “in his case, at least, the man was 
bound to be just like the boy, only more so.” Iachimo “is a sort of 
diluted Iago;’’ his name “sounds like Iago, with the intellectual 
hell-starch washed out ;’’ Imogen, “with one blow of her tongue, 
shatters his armour of andacity all in pieces.” 

We Costellions. By J. Sale Lloyd. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
There is, at least, no lack of incident in this novel. Marriages, for 
instance, are in plenty. The heroine’s father is married three 
times, the heroine is married, and so is her sister, so are the 
parson of the parish and the family doctor. The parson’s marriage 
brings to light one-of the most remarkable instances of woman’s 
devotion that we kave ever heard of. “ Aunt Phyllis’’ is engaged to 
alover whom the caprice of an obstinate father forbids to marry her. 
After long absence, he returns, the obstacle is removed, and all would 
be well, but that he unluckily catches sight of the heroine’s beautiful 
sister, and cannot help contrasting her fresh and brilliant beauty with 
the somewhat faded looks of the woman to whom he is bound. 
“ Aunt Phyllis” gives up her claim promptly. This is common 
enough, in novels. The novelty is to come. The two are married ; 
and the wife, hunting about among her husband’s belongings, finds some 
letters of the old time (which surely ought to have been returned or 
destroyed), and becomes furiously jealous of her aunt. And then, to 
reassure her, the aunt marries the parson, who has conveniently made 
an offer. The arrangement is made more symmetrical by the fact that he 
had previously been in love with the niece. Then there are the familiar 
vicissitudes of wealth and poverty. Every member of the family 
puts every farthing he or she possesses into a bunk that breaks, 
apparently keeping it as a balance on deposit account, as we hear 
nothing of calls, and such like troubles of ruined shareholders. The 
wheel turns round in a way scarcely less remarkable, and we have 
the “Costellions ” in their ancestral mansion. It is only fair to say 
that the novel, for all its faults of construction—faults which Miss 
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Lloyd has had sufficient experience to avoid—is quite readable, 
The heroine, who tells her own story, is not the most attractive 
personage in it, but some of the characters are drawn with creditable 
skill, and the movement of the whole is brisk and lively. 


An Etymology of Latin and Greek. By C.&. Halsey, A.M. (Ginn 
and Heath, Boston, U.S.)—We can recommend this little book as a 
careful résumé of the best knowledge on the subject. In its general 
plan, Schleicher and Curtius are followed, but several chapters are 
given to the principles of the new school initiated by Brugman and 
Verner. We have several books in English which serve the same 
purpose as the introductory chapters, but none, so far as we know, 
which brings together the chief ascertained results in a list such as 
occupies here 140 pages, supplemented by full indices, by means of 
which any word may be readily found. Much of the knowledge 
here given is at present only to be had in a form unsuitable for 
systematic study, while, owing to the fact that, with one very 
recent exception, all our Latin dictionaries are unsatisfactory in 
etymology, quite half of it is to the ordinary student inaccessible. 


New Epitions, Erc.—We welcome heartily the fourth edition of the 
Cambridge Lectures on Teaching, by Mr. J.G. Fitch, published by 
the University Press. The Lectures were reviewed in these columns 
on their first appearance, and are, we perceive, now issued in a 
cheaper form, likely to bring them within the reach of a much larger 
class of teachers. We have also received:—Holland’s Jurisprud- 
ence, second edition, enlarged.—Anson’s Principles of the English 
Law of Contract, &c., second edition (Clarendon Press).—Essays 
of John Dryden, selected and edited by C. D. Yonge, M.A. 
—A Treatise on Marine Surveying, by the Rev. J. L. Robin- 
son, of the Royal Naval College, (Macmillan and Co.)—Nice 
and its Climate, by Dr. A. Baréty, translated, with additions, by 
C. West, M.D.—French Proverbs and their Equivalents, by G. Belcour 
(Stanford).—Love Poems and Sonnets, by O. Innsley, second edition 
(Williams and Co., Boston).—The Euphrates Valley Railway, by Sir 
W. Andrew, C.I.E., second edition, (Allen and Co.)—The Prayer-book ; 
its History, Language, and Contents, by E. Daniel, M.A., eighth 
edition, (Wells, Gardner, and Co.)—Botany and Religion, by J. H. 
Balfour, M.D., fourth edition, (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier).— 
Lockhart’s Life of Robert Burns, enlarged edition, revised and 
corrected by W. S. Douglas (Bell and Sons).—Handbooks on Swim- 
ming, Gymnastics, Football, and Fencing, (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
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Fletcher (B.), The Metropolitan Buitding Acts, cr 8vo...........0...... (Batsford) 66 
Fowle (E.), Plain Preaching for a Year, Third Serie:, Vol.1 ...(Skeffington) 5/0 
Gallwoy (N. P.), MUDerG GC: Arey, CYSVO: .....ccc0ccecesesesecsssevereesereeeee ces (Shaw) 5/0 
Garcia (G.), The Actor’s Art, 40 ...............000000 ... (Pettitt) 5/0 
Gardens, Woods, and Fie!ds, er 890................00...00000s (Nelson) 5/0 
Geddie (J.), The Russian Empire, cr 870 ...............ccccsseeceessessecenees (Nelson) 6/0 
Gordon (A. G.), In Christ, cr 8v0...............00..c0cceceeeeee /6 


Grain (M. G.), Birthday Gleanings, 8vo.... 
PEGRRONL (EC, Di), ABE BOINO 6 opssi.c0icoveccerscncnessesenses 
Havet (A.), L’Anglais pour les Commencants, 12mo .. 
Holt (KE. 8.), Red and White, cr 8v0_ ...............ccccceceeceee 
Iilustrated Poetry-book for Young Readers, 1 vol. 12mo ... 
In the Polar Regions, Cr 80 ..........cc.ccccscseseeceecceceeseeces 
Lascarides (G. P.), Greek Lexicon, 2 vols. cr 8vo ... 

Leakey (C. W.), A Clear, Shining Light, cr 8vo.... 





Macarthy (D. F.), Poems, &€., Cr 8V0..........cecee.cecssesecseccececees ede shi (Gill) 3/6 
Macarthy (J.), The History uf Our Own Times, Vol. 2 ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Macdonald (G.), Weighed and Wanting, 3 vols. er 8yo........ ...(S. Low & Co.) 31/6 
Maughan (W. C.), Julian Ormonde, 2 vols. cr 80 ..........24.....-..(A. Gardner) 21/0 
Moffatt (R.), Life and Labours of, by W. Walters, cr 8vo ............ (W. Scott) 3/6 
My Favourite Story-Book, 4t0 ........0..:cccscscccceeceeees (Gardner, Darton, & Co.) 2/0 
Nobody, by the Author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World,’”’ 12mo ............ Nisbet) 3/6 
Paul (M. A.), Friar Hildebrand’s Cross, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Pearce (E. R.), The Law of Bil's of Sale, er 8v0 o......cccceecceeeeeeee ..oe(Sweet) 5/0 
Pryde (D.), The Highway of Literature, 12m0................csccseeessereeces (Nimmo) 3/6 
Pym, More Outlines for Little Ones to Colour, 4to (Gardner, Darton, & Co.) 2/0 
Quain, Elements of Anatomy, Vol. 1, 800 .......cc..cccscesseeccceeeeeeees (Longmans) 18,0 
Richardson (R.), Raiph’s Year in Russia, er 8vo... (Nelson) 2/6 
Ridley (M’L.), Three Chums, Cr 80 .............00..c-ssssssssccscceseessesscenenes (Shaw) 3/6 





Schaff (P.), Library of Religious Poetry, royal 8vo...... (Sampson Low & Co.) 10/6 
Simms (E.), Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 870 ........cccecceccceceeee (Bell) 12/6 






Sitwell (M.), Seeketh not Her Own, cr 8V0 .............cccceccecceeeeseeccecceees (Shaw) 3/6 
Southam (F. A.), Regional Surgery, cr 800 ...........ccceccccceeeeccecceces (Churchill) 6/6 
Stephens (J.), Living Waters for Little Pitchers, cr 8V0..........00.06..0005 (Shaw) 3/0 


Streatfield (E.), ‘‘ Joyful Service,” cr 8vO w.......ccccccececseeeeeceeee 
Thomson (J.), Life and Writings of John the Apostle, cr 8yo.. 
Thorn (J.), Bertie’s Wanderings, cr 8vo ... (Shaw) 2/6 
Urquhart (J. W.), Electro-Motors, Cr 8VO ...ccocsecessesscescseeesceeeeceeees (Triibner) 7/6 
Wartegg (H.), Tunis, the Land, People, &c., cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


... (Nisbet) 3/6 
... (Nisbet) 3/6 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvrtsipE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column.............00006 £3 10 0 
Half-Page.......cosecrcees srcssccceee 5 5 Of} Half-Columm .......ccccccccsseccseee 115 O 
Quarter-Page .........0000008 sooee 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half. Quarterly. 
yearly. 
ERECOM 460 sos wee estes SAS Ct OIE 80.00 F 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France,Germany, ... 110 6......015 3....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &e, ... os 2M G......036 €......0 8 3 


ioniaiioe. postage to any Part of the United 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


five years. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus, 


1881. ‘THe Dr PUSEY, “MEMORIAL 
FUND.” 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl BEAUCHAMP. 
Hon. 0. L. WOOD. 
Canon LIDDON. 

Subscription, extending (if desired) over five years, 
may be paid into THE OLD BANK, OXFORD; and 
to Messrs. HOARE and CO., 37 Fleet S'reet, E.C.; or 
to Mr. JOHN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. 
Sec., 65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 





The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of CBArM AN and HALL (Limited).— 


Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 
1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 


before the next Division. 


3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 


suspension amongst lives recently selected. 


The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums 


otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


Lord Justice 


the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


surrender values. 


-E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


SHARES for SALE.—Fifteen £20 Fully-paid 
Preference Shares; Fifteen £20 Ordinary Shares, 
£18 paid. Pay 7 per cent. No reasonable offer re- 
fused.—Apply to W. F. BATEMAN, 60 Red Cross 
Street, E.C. 


HE SHROPSHIRE SOCIETY 
for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
ANIMALS, OFFER a PRIZE of FIVE GUINEAS, 
fur the Best Essay ‘‘ Against Pigeon Shooting.” 
Essays to be sent in to Rev. R. E. Warren, the 
Mount, Shrewsbury, Hon. Sec.,’on or'before December 
10th next, with a motto attached. The name of the 
writer to be forwarded at the same time, in a ‘sealed 
envelope, which will be opened by the Hon. Sec., in 
the presence of the Committee, after the decision of 
the judges.—G. DUN VILLE LEES, Esq. ; Rev. H. W. 
Ln 9 - Schools, Shrewsbury ; and the Hon. GEO, 


IN. 








EADING ALOUD.—A LADY 

would like to MEET with an ENGAGEMENT 

to READ ALOUD TWO or THREE HOURS a DAY, 

or as AMANUENSIS.—Address ‘‘M. R.,” Verrin- 
der’s Library, 36 Kensington High Street, W. 


ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success. 

ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical 

instruction in Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 

as well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas,—Address, Hartfield House. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
| FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 
| 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
C HINTZE S. | C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


’ LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
L I B E R T Y Ss EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
A R T ' LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 


UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
F A B R I C S * LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 





PUREFINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
U 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. 218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W. 
OS LE R’S 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES. 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.”——Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 

of sight can trace the’r calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F-.S.8., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, diily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.’”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.”’ 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundre?s of 
— Mr. Laurancs’s Pamphlet, ‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 
ree. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





M 0 R S 0 N S$ enn PREPARATIONS OF 
~ PEPSINE wcnSip.cegnmente? by the 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 32, 5s, and 9:; | N D | G E S TIO N. 


Lozenges, 2s 61 and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, lke all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been notslightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu.d from time to time; it is there fore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








eras SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS, 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
pa Police or by kindred Societies) obtained during SEPTEMBER, 1882, as 
‘ollows :— 






HORSES......... Working in an unfit state ... on “i “a - 16 

_ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. aa ‘ th 

— Overdriving and overloading ae sal a sia 13 

_ Abandoning, with consequent suffering... ‘ ewe 4 
MULES AND 

DonxkeErs ...Working in an unfit state ... me ‘al én oe 3 

_— Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. ... ai pee ian) 

CATTED .....2000 Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... eco ooo << 7 

Overstocking (distended udders) ... ana a post 5 

— Shooting to prevent trespass uy on . 2 

CALVES .........Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... wie - o 1 

— Travelling when lame aaa tid asd” Sead Magee 

MRP cccccecss Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. ... m . me 1 

ee Travelling when lame wt “ ‘i ° “se 1 

Paes ..... ... Setting dogs to worry ins ° ‘an 1 

Goats .... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. ... . ‘dei 1 

SION vokcineccuet Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. .., ‘ e 6 

— Inciting to fight and torture 4 3 

— Docking tail = ass - ° eee 1 

as Shooting to torture ... cae une ‘ant ae ona 2 

a GM ciate Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c, ... eee ee 8 eee + 

_ Stoning ... aid aa (Po a ee as. 

— Setting dogs to worry ie had er ae i 3 

DOE sciusins Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. ... eee oo eco 1 

a Tying legs tightly and wounding ... oa pene 1 

—_ Trapping and torturing... ied ida oe 1 

_ Plucking while alive ... 1 

Overcrowding in baskets. se on ne 3 

Duck§............ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. .., 5, pe 1 

PIGEONS ...... Conveying improperly aaa pas aia tna 2 

— Overcrowding ... eas wis uaa wn wt 1 

Brrbs............ Breaking wing of tame blackbird .. pe am 5 

Bear ............Torturing with ring through nostril 1 

VARIOUS ...... Assaultiug inspectors... pas ts mes as 3 

= Owners causing, inabove ... pas aad ‘aa 79 

Total during September, 1882 po or eos 401 

Total from January to August, 1882... «se 2,986 

Total during the present year saa oa ... 3,387 


Twelve offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 389 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 32. 
convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 359 in provincial Courts. 

The Committee invy.te the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 


No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 2s. 


AID TO THE INJURED. 
FIVE AMBULANCE LECTURES, 
By DR. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH. 
Translated from the German by H.R.H, Princess Christian. 


FIRST 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. 


By ALARIC CARR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








WITZERLAND.—A_ well-educated | P{,DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mr. | K & &?-B OBER Re 


PROTESTANT SWISS FAMILY, near Aigle, 


4 H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., late Assistant-Master 





RECEIVES ADULTS or CHILDREN “en pension.”’ 
Healthy and beautiful neighbourbood. Good educa- 
tional advantages. Terms moderate.—Addre:s, 
Madame, KERNAN, Cvlomb, Aigle, Vaud, Suisse. 
Reference may be made to an English lady lately 
returned from Aizle.—Address, “C.,” 44 Hoghton 
Street, Southport, Lancashire. 
O LADY STUDENTS, &c.—A Com- 
fortable HOME, on moderate terms, in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum, and various 
Schools of Art, Medicine aud Music. Tennis-ground. 
Limited number. References required. Established 
four years.—LADY PRINCIPAL, Russell House, 
Tavistock Square. 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Bristol. 


The NEXT SESSION will begin on OCTOBER 9th, 
1882. The College supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES are open daily. It 





¢ a that students in MECHANICAL ENGI- 


ERING who study during the six winter months at 
the College, can spend the rest of the year in the 
workshops and offices of various firms in and near 
Bristol. Surveying and field work occupy a prominent 
place in the CIVIL ENGINEERING Course during 
the Summer Term. Information with regard to the 
lodging of Students will be given on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early 
in October. For prospectus and further information, 
apply to J. N. LANGLEY, LL.D., 

Registrar and Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman 

Square.—The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 

October 12th. An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be 

iven on October llth, at 3 o’clock, by Professor 

EESLY, on “‘SCIPIO.” Ladies and gentlemen 
admitted on presentation of their visi ing cards, 

F. KENSINGTON, Hon, Sec, 











at Haileybury College, PREPARES about SIX 
PUPILS for Enylish Universities, Army, Law, Busi- 
ness, &c. A Vacancy for September.—Address, Nyassa 
House, Liebig Strasse, Dresden. 
ELECT MORNING CLASSES, for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Conducted by Miss 
WHITE, 10 Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, W. 
TERM tegins OCTOBER 2nd. Reference permitted 
tothe Countess of Ducie, 16 Portman Square ; and the 
Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 


YEV. H. A. MITTON, M.A., Master 
of the Ancient Foundation of Sherburn 
Hospital, near Durham, receives FOUR Young Men 
for careful preparation for University or Ordination. 
Excellent house, grounds, stables, &. Terms, 
references, &c., on correspondence.—Address as 

above. Two Vacancies now. 
HOUSE, 


W ALTHAM 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 











RUPTURES. 

AY, HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be deteeted, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 103 6d per day. Rooms 
only extra. 

Nochargefor attendance. Table d’héte, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personak 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Héte at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER, 


| Bere MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians, The Medical 
Mission attended 12.983 cases, with an averaze of 121 
sick attended dail;. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anoual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

ervey for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and ae or by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rey. W. 0. BROMHEAD, Ken- 











sington Palace, W. - 
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? eiaegmeee’ FIRE and LIFE 
T OFFICE 


’ 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Joun G. Tauzot, Esq., M.P. 
Depnty-Chairman—ALpan G. H. Gipss, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Thomzon Hankey, Esq. 
Henry Bouham-Carter, | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Esq. R'ght Hon. G. J. Shiw- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. Esq. 
Charles F. Deva:, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodeon, Es}. 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.)| David Powell, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at prezent paid up 
and invested os oe ..» £1,000,900 
Total Funds upwards of... «+. 2,941,000 
Total Annual ircome, over ase 517,000 
N.B.—Fire Polic’es wh'ch expire at Michielmas 
should be renewed at the Head ffice, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of Octoher. 





THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the new 
Participating C'ass (Table B), before the close of this 
‘year will participate for two years in the Division of 
Profi‘s to be dec'ared for the term ending December 
31st, 1883. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

OFFICES. 

LIvERPOOL, LoNDON, MaNCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL, 
Dosiin, GLascow, EpINBURGH, BIRMINGHAM, and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.—Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited 
Lonpon OFFICES. — oe ea and CHARING 


, 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLwar ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGEBS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
papply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Agents, or 
CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hote] Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretarv. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

AS-URANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Strect, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company b<ing established on the Mutual 
Princip'e, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, ani large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Trienniaily) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assnring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,942,823. 

Pro:pectuse:, Copies of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &., can be 
obtaived on a; plication to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Direc'ors are prepared to entertain Applica- 


tions for Agencies. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSU RANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Cap‘tal Fully Sub.cribed ... ove ++» £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... ae sie woe «. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed cm 733,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—S Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
HENIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. ; 
>Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
an” claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Corpons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, ox 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1280, 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1337. 
Paid-up Capital .. .. ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund as ane vie 2830, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

o — RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
vlonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBDB’s 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. w. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
URNISHING IRONMONGERY 


and GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 











Fender Frames, Baths, 
Marble ditto, Bedsteads, 
Fire-irons, Bedding, 
Stoves and Ranges, Furniture for 
Chimney-Pieces, Bedrooms, 


Gasaliers, 

Clocks and Bronzes, 

Kitchen Utensils, Repairs, 

Lamps, Re ylating. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 

mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-roums. 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
Highest 8, wear Twenty years as 


Dining-rooms, 
Drawing-rooras ; 


Table Spoonsand Forks, per doz.....£1 10 0 
Dessert Spoons and Forks ,,  ...... 2 0 
Tea Spoons sb aueney OLE 


UTLERY, WARRANTED. 
Handles Riveted, Blades Finest Steel. 
per doz. De’s’rts 
3§-inch Table Knives, Ivory Handles... 183 14s 


4-inch ditto. to balance......... 253 183 
4inch ditto. fine Ivory......... 363 253 
Colza Oil, 3s 0d; Kerosine, pure water-white, 1s 2d 
per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON 
sends Catalogue gratis and post pa‘d. It 
contains upwards of 805 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
— Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with Lists of 
rices. 
SPECIAL TERMS with reference to CREDIT. 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street, 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
Street, &c. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
on Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1. — 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standar 


8 COCOA — EXTRACT 
RY’S OCOA ‘ 
COCOA) H. Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 

oR oh eB oh ee 
—Th’s is the only Oriental preparation that 
reserves the pearly whiteness of the Teeth. Carriage 
res, on receipt of 1s 31 in stamps or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 


FRY’S 














ROPOSED AMENDMENT of the 
PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS. By Lord 
Norton. Pr'ce 6. 

EDUCATION CODE AMENDMENT as to DIS- 
TRIBUTION of GRANTS in AID. A Speech ia the 
House of Lords, By Lord Norton. Price 61. 

a Hanson, and Oo., 4 Cuanios Street, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TIUN for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on applica‘ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub-cr’ptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
os, _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


7. LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 








PresIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicrE- PRESIDENTS. 
Rigit Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-roon open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogve, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 163; 
to Members, 123. Prospectuses on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary ani Librarian. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(HeEaRsoN’s Patent. Carries a good supply 

of ink and a pen with ordinary nibs, made of non- 
co rodible metal. Isa pea ani inkstand in one, 








MHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

HEARS -N'S PaTeNnr). Prices, fitted with nou- 
corrodible pens: Pocket Size, 2361; Desk S:ze, 33 6d. 
Pens for refitting the Anti-Stylograph, 13 per box. 
May also be hal, fitted with Gold pep, iridium. 
pointe I, price 103 6d. 


QHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(HEARSON’s PateNnr). Is not a stylograph or 
point-writer, but a true pen, and preserves all the 
usual characteristics of the handwriting ; it may there- 
fore be used fur shorthand and for signatures, 








HE ANTISTYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). Any ink may be used, 

the pen being made of a non-corrodible metal. Is 

easily refilled, ard contuins sufficient ink te last 
several days. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). Is a pen which requires 

no dipping, but is ready for instant use without adjust- 
ment. May be carr‘ed in the pocket with perfect 





safety. 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


_ (HEaRSon’s Patenr). Is a reservoir holder, 
carrying a non-corrodible pen with ordinary nibs, 
renewable at pleasure, and is an article of the utmost 
utility to all. Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of 
the Manufacturers, 

Tuos. Ds La Rover and Co., London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basi; of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
f all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT offer to suffering mankind the most 
effectual cure for Gout and Rheumatism.—An un- 
healthy state of the blood, attended with bad dizes- 
tion, lassitude, and gre it debility, conduces to these 
diseases, showing the want of a proper c‘reulation of 
the fluid, and that impurity of the blool greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway's Pills are of 
so purifying a nature, that a few doses taken in time 
are an effectual preventive aga‘nst gout ani rheumat- 
ism, but any one that bas an attack of e'th>r should 
use Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful properties 
of which, combined with the effects of the Pills, 
ensure rapid relief. The Ointment should be 
thoroughly rubbed into the parts atfected at least 
twice a day, after they have been sufficiently fomented 
with warm flannels to open the pores, in order to 
facilitate the abs.rption of the Ointment, 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


LOST in the CROWD. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Rezcommen ted to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


FAIR FACES and TRUE HEARTS. 
By the Author of “ Margaret Mortimer’s Second 
Husband.” 3 vols. 


**Ts a well-written novel, full of interest, and not 
devoid of pathos......The characters introduced are 
all well drawn, the tale has a sufficient air of reality 
about it, and altogether the romance is one which 
should enhanc? the reputation of its writer materi- 
ally.”’"—Daily Telegraph, 


ALL AMONG the BARLEY. By 


Frora Harter. 3 vols. 
‘A well written and interesting ta!e.’—Morning 
Post. 


BELL and the DOCTOR. By T. 


Suarrp, 3 vols, [Immediately. 











MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. By 
Harriett Jay, Author of ‘‘Two Men and a 


Maid,” “ The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Shortly. 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 
FiLorence Marryat, Author of ‘ My Sister the 
Actress,’ ‘A Broken Blos om,” &c. 3 vols. 
Seconi Edition. 


“Mrs. Lean has written a stronger book than she 
ever wrote before.” —Atheneum. 





F. vV. WHITE and CO, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. 
Elited by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


In crown-octavo Volumes, price 23 61 each. 


This day is published.—Vol. XVI. 


TASSO. 
By E. J. HASELL. 


The Volumes Published of this Series are :— 
Dante, by the Editor. Vortarre, by Major-Gene- 
ral Sir E, B. Hamley, K.C.M.G. Pascat, by Seem og 
Figg PETRARCH, by Henry Reeve, C.B. GoxtHe, 
A. Hayward, Q.C. Morrere, by the Editor and F. 
} hg 4 A. MoNTAIGNE, by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
M.A. RaBE als, by Walter ‘Besant, M A. CALDERON, by 
E. J. Hasell. Sarnt Srmoyn, by Clifton W. Collins, 
M.A. CERVANTES, by the Editor. CoRNFILLE and 
Racine, by Henry M. Trollope. MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 
by Miss Thacke:ay (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). La 
FONTAINE AND OTHER FRENCH Fasuuists, by Rev, 
W. Lucas Collins, M.A. ScHILLER, by James Sime, 
M.A. 


ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Granam. [Shortly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 


ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 
In crown-8vo Volumes, with Portraits, price 33 6d. 


Now ready— 

1. DESCARTES.—By Professor Manarry, Dublin, 
2. BUTLER.—By Rev. W. Lucas Cottins, M.A. 
3. BERKELEY.—By Professor Fraser, Edinburgh. 
4. FiCHTE.—By Professor ADAMSON, Owens College, 

Manchester. 
5. KANT.—By Wittiam Wattace, M.A., LL.D., 

Oxford. 

The Volumes in preparation are :— 

Hamiton, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow. Vico, by 
Professor Flint, Edinburgh. SPrnoza, by the Very 
Rev. Principal Caird, Glasgow. Hoxssrs, by Professor 
Crcom Robertson, London. Home, by the Editor. 
Bacon, by Professor Nichol, Glasgow. Hreet, by 
Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





JUS T OUT. 


T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. 


PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 


An Illustrated Book of Child-life, in red and brown 
tints, beautifully printed in the best style of Chromo- 
lithography, 

Bound in an illustrated cover, paper boards, cloth 
back, price 33 6. 


MORE OUTLINE PICTURES 


FOR THE 


LITTLE ONES TO COLOUR. 
By T. PYM. 


Carefully printed in sep'a on a g~ey paper specially 
made for the purpose, 4to, 


MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK. 


4to, cloth hgards. 


The Illustrations are printed in sepia, and occupy a 
p ge each, with letterpress to face. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
THE PRAYER BOOK; 


Its LANGUAGE, HISTORY, and (ONTENTS, 
By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


CANON DANIEL’S NEW WORK. 
THE OFFICES AND LITANY. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Prayer Book. 


By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Principal of St. 
John’s College, Battersea. 


Feap. 8vo, paper covers. 


INTRODUCTION by the BISHOP of 
BEDFORD. 


LITTLE HELPS FOR DAILY 
TOILERS. 


By a WORKING ASSOCIATE a. ~ GIRLS’ 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 


Cioth, 9d. 

















Lonpon : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Brandreths. By the Right 


Hon. A. J. B. Beresrorp Horr, M.P., Author 
of ** Strictly Tied Up.”’ 

“* The great attraction of this novel is the easy, con- 
versational, knowledgeable tone of it ; the sketching 
from the life, and yet not so close to the life as to be 
malicious, men, women, periods, and events, to all of 
which intelligent readers can fita name.’’—Spectator. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By 
Mrs. Joun Kent SPENDER, 
** A pleasant story, in its quiet and simple way. It 
is readable and attractive.”—Atheneum, 


New Babylon. By Paul Meritt 


and W. Howe.t Poote. 
Saint and Sibyl. By C. L. 
By John 


Pingts, Author of ‘‘ A Very Opal,” 
The Merchant Prince. 
Berwick Harwoop, Author of “‘ Lady Flavia.” 
Red Ryvington. By William 
WEsTALL, Author of ‘‘ Larry ee paso 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Price 63, cloth, 8vo; 10s 6d, large pape 

N SOME ‘ANCIENT BATTLE- 

FIELDS in LANCASHIRE: and their His- 

torical, Legendary, and Zisthetical Associations. By 

| as ARDWICK, Author of “‘ History of Preston,” 

Manchester : ABEL Herwoop and Son. London: 
SimpPxin, MARSHALL, an \ 


The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, for the Session 1882-1883. Price 
3s; by post, 3s 8d. 
Manchester : J. E. Cornise. London: MacmiLLan 
and Co. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A ang © on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: ©. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 











POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 3 vols. each, 


A FEARLESS LIFE. By Charles 


Quentin, Author of “So Young, my Loxd, 
and True.” [Now ready. 


ALASNAM’S LADY. By Leslie 
KeitH, Author of “ Surrender,” &c. 

“The scene is laid for the most part in Spain. 
Several members of this community are bit off with 
no little hamour and smartness. Mr. Keith’s ability 
is most clearly proved in the conception and develop- 
ment of the leading characters of his story, and for 
these the reader will owe him a debt cf recognition 
and praise,”—Atheneum, 

“Mr. Keith’s scene is for the most part pitched in 
Madrid, and the picture of the little Euglish colony 
there is very good.” —Academy. 

** A new and very pleasant romance, full of talent, 
good feeling, and true description of modern life. The 
characters are remarkably well drawn.”—Morniag 
Post. 

“The book has a really charming hervine, and the 
setting of Spanish life and scenery is fresh and pic~ 
turesque.”’—Pull Mall Gazette. 


A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. 
By Karuarine LEE. 

“ Nothing nicer and fresher, nothing more charm- 
ing on the whole, and more touching in parts, nothing. 
that bears witness more clearly to a generous nature,, 
dictating what an observant eye has seeu, what a 
sympathetic heart has felt and what a graceful, 
facile pen is peculiarly fitted to expre:s, has appeared 
for many along day. It is a plain, straightforward 
narrative, full of cleverness, sprightliuess, geniality, 
and quiet humour, with a tone of cultivation and 
refinement, and an agreeable modicum of love and 
romance.” —Illustrated London News. 

“*The merits of the work are the writer’s own, an 
easy style, a natural vein of humour, a considerable 
power of exhibiting character, and unusual aptitude 
for distinguishing and apportioning her dialogue,” — 
Saturday Review. 

** Nothing more charming than th’s simple stury has 
appeared for a long time. The style is singularly easy, 
fluent, and buoyant, and the tone is as fresh and 
wholesome as a breeze from the sea. There is scarce'y 
one unpleasant character, and there is not one bad 
piece of portraiture throughout the book. There is, 
moreover, a pervading influence of delicacy, which 
tempers the vivacity and restrains the humour, abund- 
ant as it i+, within I'mits which may satisfy the 
strictest precisian.”—St. James's Guzette. 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
¢ “Adam and Eve,” “Dorothy Fox,’ 
Ce 


DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 
By Mrs. Rippett, Author of “The 
Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 

“The characters are as true to nature as the 
speaking likenesses we meet with in old family 
galleries, which we know and feel must be the almost 
living presentments of persons who have breathed 
and moved, and yet which impress us as effigies of 
folks out of thecommon. As studies of character, 
the two men who live together so much, and who 
hate and despise each other so thoroughly, are mest 
admirable. We doubt if the gifted author has 
written a book which evinces a greater knowledge of 
human nature, or one which is fuller of shrewd wit, 
than this tale.”’—Standard, 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID,- 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind .i Writing and Copying i 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S REVISED LIST FOR OCTOBER. 


POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL WHO 
DR. DBDUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, ‘Dr. DUN BAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 














8vo0, price 15s. 

ERMAN CULTURE and CHRIST- 
IANITY: their C ntroversy in the Time 1770- 
1880. By Josep Gostwick, Author of “ Enzlish 
Grammar, Historical and Analytical,” &c., Joint- 

Author of “Outlines of German Literature.”’ 
London: F. Nor@ate,7 King Street, Covent Garden. 

Price 123 6d, Third Edition. 

HRISTIAN EVIDENCES 

J VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. Bythe Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. 

‘The fullest and most able exposition we have 
yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age.”’— 
Church Quarterly Review. 

* By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have real for s>me years.’— 
Spectat, 

“No Clerzyman ought to be without a copy of this 
most valuable and timely work.”—The Bishop of 
Meath (Charze to Clergy, 1878). 








By the same, Second Edition, crown 8.0, 63. 

The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: His 
Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an Examina- 
tion of the Internal Evidence for Our Lord’s 
Divine Mission. 

**The most complete example in our languaze of 
an exceedingly important method of argument, which 
no other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.’’—Literary Churchman. 

London: F. Noreate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, crown 8ro, price 7s 6d. 

t tee LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDHISTS, COMPARED with HISTORY 
and SCIENCE. With Introductory Notices of the 
Life and System of Gotama Buldha. By R. SpENcE 

Harpy, Author of ‘‘A Manual of Buddhism,” &c. 
London: F. Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN INGLESANT.” 

Third Edition. Now ready, a Third Edition of 
|= TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Priva'e Ejaculations. By Mr. GrorGe 
HERBERT. Fac-simi'e Edition, with Introductory 
Essay by J. Henry SHortuovuss, Author of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant.’’ Small crown, sprinkled sheep, imitation 

of original binding, 5s ; paper bourds, old style, 5s. 
T. FIsuer Unwin, 17 Ho'born Viaduct, E.C. 


eke ~ EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCCXX, will be published on SATURDAY, 

October 14th. ADVERTISEMENTS iot-nded for 

insertion cannot be rece‘ved by the Publishers later 

than MONDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. 

London: Lonemans and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1882. No. DCCCIV. Price 236d. 
ConTENTS, 
ADOLPHUS: A CoMEDY oF AFFINITIES. 
TUNIS. 
Tue Lapies Liypores.—Part VII. 
In THE British Museum. 
THE ERSKINES AND THEIR KINSFOLK. 
Norrineuam Lace: 1rs History AND MANUFACTURE. 
Urss Roma, VaLteE!—Part II. By J.P. M. 


Tue Story oF JAMES BARKER: A TALE OF THE CONGO 
Coast. 


THE SITUATION IN EoGypt. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 














Quarterly, price 2; 61. 


YHE MODERN REVIEW. Contents 
for OCTOBER. 
THE DocTRINE OF EVOLUTION IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
TueEIsM. By Dr. William B. Carpenter. F.R.S. 
Dr. Kuenrn’s Hippert Lectures. By Russell 
Martineau, M A. 
JustTin’s USE OF THE FourtH GorreL.—II. By Dr. 
Edwin A. Abbott. 
Dr. MARTINEAU'’S AND Mr. Pottock’s Sprnoza.—lI. 
By Professor C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. 
Musica Eccuestastica. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
HAMLET AND THE TEMPEST. By Frank Walters. 
Tue IMAGE OF TRUTH. By Miss L. 8. Bevington. 
R. W. Emerson. A Letter to the Editor. By W. 
H. Channing. 
Notes anp Discussions :—The Origin of the Name 
“Jehovah.” By Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
Novices OF Books. 
London: Pablished for the Proprietors, by James 
CrarkeE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


UBLIN REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 18:2. Price 63. 


Contents :—1. Wi~t1am GrorcEe Warp. By his 
Eminence Cardinal Manning. — 2. ALESSANDRO 
Manzont. By Miss E. M. Clerke.—3. THe Resur- 
RECTION OF IRELAND. By W. 8. Lilly.—4. Tue 
CHILDHOOD OF RELIGION.—5. BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
By Rev. W. Barry, D.D.—6, THE Corgza.—7. TAINE’s 
FRENCH REVOLUTION.—8. CATHOLIC MEMORIES OF AN 
Oxp EnGuisH City.—LeTTER OF Porr LEo XIII. to 
THE BisHOrs OF IRELAND.—ScrENCcCE NOTICES.— 
Notices OF CONTINENTAL CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. — 
Notices oF Booxs.—Booxs or DEVOTION AND 
SPIRITUAL READING. 


London: Burns and Oartzs, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


ERMAN CRITIC on ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE.—Sce the BUILDER (4d ; 
by post, 44d); Views of St. John’s Church, Diisseldorf ; 
of Orphanage at Homerton ; New Bank, Leek 3; and 
East Sussex Infirmary, with Pians; Architecture of 
Cairo—Sir E. Beckett on Art—Timber in Russia—Art 
at Nottingham—Sanitary Papers at Newcastle, &c,— 
No 46 Catherine Stceet, and all Newsmen. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONSQ’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING in AMERICA. 
By W. J. Linton. With 100 Finely-engraved Specimens, in oak binding. 
4to, 31s 6d. (Immediately. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. New Edition, founded 
on that of J. W. Croxer, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, with Additional 
Matter, by Rev. ALEXANDER NapizR. 4 vols. demy 8vo. [In the press. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of Corrupted Words 
which have been Pervertel in Form or Meaning by False Derivation or 
Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. A. 8, Patmer, Author of “‘ A Word-Hunter’s 
Note-Book.”’ (Immediately. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH RHYTHMS. By the late 
Epwin Guest, M.A., Master of Caius Colleze, Cambridge. New Edition, 
Revised, by Professor W. W. Sxeat. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. 


GRIMM’S (Jacob) TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by James STEPHEN 
Srattysprass. Demy 8yo. Vol. I., 153. [ Vol. II. in the press. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, with an Explanation of Technical Terms, and a Centenary 
of Ancient Terms. By M. H. Broxam, Author of “A Glimpse at the Monn- 
mental Architecture and Sculpture of Great Britain.” With Numerous 
Illustrations on Wood, mostly by the late T. Orlando Jewitt. 11th Edition, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s 6d, [ Ready. 

Vol. III. (which is sold separ itely) contains an Account of the Vestments 
in Use in the Church to the end of the Reign of Edward VI. 


STORIES from ROBERT BROWNING. By Frederic M. 


Hotanp, Author of the “ Reign of the Stoics,’”’ with an Introduction by Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND ORR. Wide feap., 43 6d. (Ready. 


HELEN of TROY. A Poem, by A. Lang, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘The Odyssey of Homer done into English; “ Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus;” “ Ballades in Blue China,” Wide feap. 8vo, hand-mad? paper, 
8s 64. [R aly. 


HOW to DECORATE OUR CEILINGS, WALLS, and 
FLOORS. With Colourel Plates and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. James, 
Author of ‘‘ What shall we Act?’ Crown 8yo. (Immediately. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. A Monograph. By Samuel 


WavpineTon, Crown 8vo. (Immediate? y. 


ASPIRITUAL COMMENTARY on the BOOK of PSALMS, 
specially setting forth their Messianic Interpretation. By Rev. Epwarp 
Simms, M.A., Oxon. late Vicar of Escot, Devon. Demy 8yo, 12s "7 —_ 

eady, 


PAPERS on PREACHING. By the Rev. G. J. Davies, 
Rector of Eldon, Hants. Sccond Edition, R:vised and Enlarged. Wide 
feap. 8vo. (Immediately. 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. With Notes Critical 
and Practical. By the Rev. M. F. Sapuer, Author of “Church D. ctrine— 
Bible Truth.” Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. [Ready. 


A handy commentary on the Authorised Version, with marginal referen*e3 and 
critical notes, in which all important suggestions of modern editors, including the 
Revisers of 1881, are fully treated. There arealso Append:ces on the Genealogies, 
the Primacy of the Roman See, &c. The author’s aim has been, both in respect 
to completeness and to price, to adapt the book for Bible classes, as well as for 
the private use of the clergy and students amongst the laity. 


PRINCESS ALETHEA: a Story for Young People. By 


F.M, Pearp. With Eight Illustrations by J. D. Waston. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


(Ready. 
HECTOR: a Story for Young People. By Flora Shaw, 
Author of “Castle Blair,” &c, With Hight Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 
MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. People’s Edition. 


With 91 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 6d. (Immediately. 





4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


LESSING’S NATHAN DER WEISE. With 


Introduction, Notes, &. Edited by C. A. Bucher, Phil. Doc., 
F.C.P., Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London, Examiner in German to the Victoria 
University, Manchester, sometime Examiner to the University 
of London. ’ 








Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, Morphological 


and Physiological.. By Jutius Sacus, Professor of Botany in the 

} University of Wurzburg. Edited, with an Appendix, by §. 
H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. 


By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 Paternoster Row. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


The JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS 
ROUND the WORLD, including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, 
Java, the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver’s Island, &c. By F. D. BRIDGES. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 


JAMES and PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. 
Two Remarkable Episodes in the History of Flanders. With a Description 
of the State of Society in Flanders in the Fourteenth Century. By James 
Hotton. Crown 8yvo. 


RAPHAEL: his LIFE and WORKS, with 
Particular Reference to Recently Discovered Record;, and an Exhaustive 


Study of Extant Drawings and Pictures. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CavaL- 
CASELLE. 8yo, 


THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 


LIFE of BISHOP WILBERFORCE. From 1860 to his Death in 1873, By 
his Son. Portrait, 8vo. 


MEXICO TO-DAY: a COUNTRY with a 
GREAT FUTURE. With a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains and Anti- 


quities of the Montezumas. By Tuomas Unetr Brocxtenurst. With 18 
Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts, from Sketches by the Author. Medium 8vo. 


ASIATIC STUDIES, RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL. By Sir Atyrep C. Lyaut, K.C.B. 8vo. 


The RISE and GROWTH of the LAW of 


NATIONS. As Established by General Usage and by Treaties. From the 
Earliest Time to the Treaty of Utrecht. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at- 
Law, Examiner in International Law to the Society of the Middle Temple. 8vo, 


SELECTIONS from OXFORD LECTURES, 


chiefly on Topics of Historical Jurisprudence. By Sir HenryS.Matnz. 8yo. 


GREECE. Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical. By CuristopHER Worpswortu, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. New 
and Revised Edition, edited by H. F. Tozzr, M.A., Tutor, of Exeter College, 
Oxford. With 400 Illustrations of Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts, 
royal 8yv. 


RECREATIONS and STUDIES of a 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN of the LAST CENTURY. Being Selections from 


the Correspondence of THomas TwintnG, M.A., sometime Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College. Crown 8yvo. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Founded on his Unpublished Journals and Corre- 
spondence. By W.G. Biaixre, D.D. New Edition, Portrait and Map, post 
8yvo, 63. 


SIBERIA in ASIA. A Visit to the Valley 
of tae Yenesay, in East Siberia. With Description of the Natural History, 
Migration of Bird:,&c. By Henry SeEsoum, F.R.G.S. With Map and 60 
Illustrations, crown 8yvo. 


LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By Henry 


Craik, M.A., late Scholar and Snell Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Portrait, 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


INDIA. By GeorcEe Smiru, LL.D., Author of the Life of Dr. Wilson, 
Dr. Duff, &c. Maps, post 8vo. 


ELWIN’S and COURTHOPE’S EDITION of 
the WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Vol. IV.—The DUNCIAD, &c. 
Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by W. J. CourtHore, 8vo. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of 
a SCOTCH NATURALIST (THOMAS EDWARD). By Samvz. Sm1ues, 
LL.D. New Edition. Portrait and Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. Uniform 
with “Self-Help.” 


The THIRD VOLUME of DR. WM. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. From the Time 
of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. Edited by Wm. Sura, D.C,L., 
and Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 


TORY. A History of the Christian Church. Book II—The MIDDLE AGES 
and the REFORMATION. By Puri Situ, B.A. Post 8vo. 


METHOD in ALMSGIVING. A Handbook 


for Helpers. By M. W. Mocertpee, Hon. Secretary of the St. James's and 
Soho Charity Organisation Society. Post 8yvo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





By Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK for FIELD 


SERVICE. By Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet JOSEPH WOLSELEY, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 16mo, roan, 5s. 

“*Many of its pages are replete with interest even to those who are not 
ep A connected with the military profession. In almo-t every chapter 
of the book the solicitude of the General for the soldiers under his command 
is so manifest, that it would be to the advantage of the Service if a copy were 
placed in the hands of every soldier.” —Echo, 


A TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald 


Grixziz, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. With numerous Ilustrations, Medium 8vo, 283. 
[Ready October 17th. 


PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL, a LIFE 


c&. With a Selection from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings, and 
a Sketch of his Contributions to Science. By Lewis CamPBELL, M.A., LL D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews ; and Professor WILLIAM 
GaRNET, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s Cullege, Cambridge, 
&c. With Three Portra:ts engraved on Steel, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, 
&e., 8v0. [In a few days. 


SPINOZA: a Study. By Rev. Dr. James 


Martingav. Witha Portra't. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 


SOLILOQUIES in SONG. By Alfred Austin. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. F. W. H. MYERS. 


The RENEWAL of YOUTH, and OTHER 


POEMS, By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
{In a few days. 


A MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. By 


Tuomas Hucues,Q.C. With a Portrait, He ee on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 
from a Painting by Lowes Dickinson. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joux Mortey.—NEW VOLUMES. 
SWIFT. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
STERNE. By H. D. Traill. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 


*‘ Ecce Homo.” Second Edition, Third Thousand. With a New Preface, 
8vo, 9s. 

“The present work possesses many of the merits which attracted so much 
attention to his former work. The freshness and charm of style are the 
tame, The sutject is of no less passing interest, for it concerns the actual 
work of minds around us.”’"—Church Quarterly Review. 


SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. 


The REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 


By B. F. Westcort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
bcrongh, &. Second Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A very valuable contribution to the study of the risen Saviour’s life. While 
it may Le of great help to the theologian, it will be read with interest and profit 
by any devout and well-educated Christian.’’—Record. 


ESSAYS. By the late George Brimley, M.A., 


Librarian of Tricity College, Cambridge. Edited by W. G. Crarx, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutur of Trinity College, Cambridge. A New Edition. Globe 
8y9, 5s. [Neat week. 


CoxTENnts :—Tennyson’s Poems—Wordsworth’s Poems—Poetry and Criti- 
cism—Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—‘ Esmond ’—‘‘ Westward Ho !'’—Wilson’s 
** Ncctes Ambrosia: s”’—Comte’s ** Positive Philosophy,” &c. [Immediately. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife 


and Son of Archiba’d Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury: a Memoir. 
Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rer. W. Brenuam, B.D. 
Popular Edition, Abridged. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


Now ready, Double Number, Schoberlechner to Sketches, Parts XV. and XVI., 7s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1882.) By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustra- 
tions and Woodcuts. Edited by GrorGe Grove, D.O.L. 3 vols. Parts I. to 
XIV., 3s 6d; Parts XV. and XVL., 7a. 

Vols. I and IL., 8vo, 2lseach. Vol. I., Ato Impromptu; Vol. II., Impro- 
peria to Pla‘n Song. 


The ALTERNATIVE: a Study in 


Psychology. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. [In a few days, 
After having read about half of this work, Mr. Henry Sidgwick writes of 
it :—‘‘I feel no doubt that the book deserves the attention of all students of 
philosophy, from the amount of vigorous, precise, and independent thinking 
it contains, thinking which appears to me generally consistent, so far as it 
has been pletely developed.......I also find the terse, forcible individuality 
of the style attractive.” 


MARINE SURVEYING, an ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on. Prepared for the Use of Younger Naval Officers. With 
Questions for Examination and Exercises, principally from the Papers of the 
Koyal Naval College. With Results. By the Rev. Joun L. ROBINSON, 
Chaplain and Instructor to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, With 
Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





} 





NEW PICTURE-BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK, with upwards of 170 NEW PICTURES. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES: 


a Selection from the Househld Stories. Translated from the German by 
Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo0, 63. 


*,* Also an Edition, limited to 250 Copies, printed on large paper. Royal 8vo, 21s, 
NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOK for CHILDREN. 


The HORKEY: a Provincial Ballad. 


By Rosert BLooMFIELD. Told in Coloured Pictures by GEORGE 
With an Address to Young Folks, by F. OC. Beerans. poe 
reproduced in Colours by Messrs. Clay, Sons, and Taylor. Ato, 5: 


NEW GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN. 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. Profusely 


Illustrated, medium 4to, 61 each; or complete in 1 vol., cloth, 33. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S OLD CHBISTMAS. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 





MACMILLAN’S 63 POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


LOVE and LIFE: an Old Story in 


E ghteenth-Century Costume. By CHarLorrs M. Yonae. i < i 
by W. J. Hennessy, Crown 8vo, 63, caine 





A NEW SERIES of ILLUSTRATED READING BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Reading Bonks for Standards I. to VI. Selected, Arranged. 
and Edited by A. F. Murisoy. With Original Illustrations, gtabs Ora 4 


PRIMERI. (48 pp.) ... ... 3d. | BOOK III. (232 pp.) ... we 131. 
PRIMERII. (48 pp.) ... 31. | BOOK IV. (328 pp.) __... «+ 1s 90. 
BOOK I. (96 pp.)... 0. ase 61. | BOOK V. (416 pp.) RY -- 28 OU. 
BOOK ITI. (136 pp.) dey, Shae 91. | BOOK VI. (448 pp.) —... we 23 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. 


UHLAND’S BALLADS and ROMANCES, 


SELECTIONS from. Adapted as a First Easy Readi < 
Edited by G. E. Faswacnt. 18mo, ls. i a saan 





EUCLID. Books I. and II. Edited by 


CuartEs L. Dopason, M.A., Student and late Math tical 
Christ Church, Oxford: Globe 8vo, 2s. eeiamaaiiad 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSIC3S.—_NEW VOLUMES. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. BookI. With Notes 


and Vocabulary. By A. 8. WaLroLte, M.A. 18.n0, 1361. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. Edited by 


Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant. 
Master in Haileybury Col'ege. 18mo, 1s 6d, 


e 4 

LIGHT; a Course of Experimental Optics, 

chiefly with the Lantern. By Lewis Wrigut. With nearly 200 Engravings 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ A better course of experimental optics than this cin hardly be de-ired. 

He proceeds with an inquiry ani comparison of singular interest, w:thout 

dogmatism, but with much evidence of deep thought and earnest inquiry 

after truth. But we must refer the readers to the work itself, for more; a 

work which, as a clear and thoughtful treati-e on one of the moat interesting 

of modern sciences, we can heartily recommend to all.’’—Educational Times. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 276, 


for OCTUBER. Price 1s. 
ConTENTS. 
Tuovuguts SUGGESTED BY Mr. MoziEy’s Oxrorp Reminiscences. By the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 
Patriotic Poetry. By A. W. Ward. ¢ 
A Few Piarn Worps on Inpiuan Fixance. By an Indian Civilian. 
No Ficrion. 
“Epupnatna.”’ A Visit to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Siena. By F. G. Kerr. 
— OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Professor J. R. 
ley. 


Carcassonne. By Edith Thompson. 

In OcrosER. By 8S. K. Phillips. 

Mo.rTKe’s CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE Earyrrians. By H. Sutherland-Edwards. 
THOUGHT-READING. By H. M. Mason. 

GerorGgeE Exviot’s CuILDREN. By A. Matheson. 

Lonpon Evictions. By P.O. Paul. 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


Bedford Street, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampBEtt, of oe Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
tr 


Strand; and Published by him at 


“‘Spucraror ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 7th, 1882. 
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